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THE CORMORANT 
By Alfred Noyes 


East of the garden, a wild glen glimmers with fox-gloves, 
And there, through the heat of the day, 

In a fern-shadowed elf-ring of sand, with pine-logs round it, 
Three bird-voiced children 

With a palm to shelter their golden heads from a" 
When the noon-sun grows too strong ; 

And in Orchard’s cove, unwatched, there's a cormorant diving 


All day long. 


Long years ago, from the coasts of my own far childhood 
| watched him ride the wave, 

And his way is no more changed than the wave's long whisper, 
Though a world has gone to the grave. ao 

He swims the unwrinkled swell of the opaline water ee 
Like a small black pirate swan ; ” 

Then, quietly lifting a long sleek woul dips over, 
Slips under, and is gone. 


And the bay is as bare as the unstained sky for a minute ; 
But, while you wonder and stare, 

Though there's never a bubble to hint at the place of his rising, 
All at once he is riding there, 

With his long beak flicking a sliver of quick cold silver 
Shivering and alive to the light, 

As he rode on the dawn-red seas before man first sailed them, 
And shall ride, after man’s last night. 


When the elf-ring under the palm is choked with nettles, 
And the golden heads are grey, 

If they ever revisit the haunts of their own lost childhood, 
And return to Orchard’s Bay, 

They may watch him awhile, a small black speck, and remember 
How, once, | made them a song: 

In Orchard’s cove, unwatched, there's a cormorant diving 


All day long. 
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Notes of the Week 


A sense of discomfort, an uneasy feeling is at 

large in the House of Commons just now. It 

would be too much to call it a 

presentiment and too little to label 

a it ‘‘ megrims.’’ It is founded on 

the obvious fact that, with worlds 

of work to be got through, nothing serious is 

being done or attempted. On Monday they talked 

ai large about the Austrian loan; on Tuesday they 

talked interminably about a pure formality arising 

out of the Derating Act; they had an Indian debate 

on Wednesday. All sheer waste of partiomentary 
time. 


Meanwhile all the big Bills are held up. The 
Unemployment Bill—and Heaven knows how 
much work on this remains to be 


oo done, unless transitional benefit 
7 seg is to be extended once more and the 


Bill shelved for another year as a 
lame and impotent conclusion of disagreements— 
must be passed by June. Agriculture, clamours for 
legislation, especially the pigs and cows of it. The 
Milk measures may not be ready so soon after the 
milk report, but the pigs have been in theoretical 
clover for quite a long time. Housing and Rents 
are held up, in spite of the fact that each subject 
has been advanced some distance, and even if the 
Government’s proposals here seemed inadequate 
in every quarter of the House, this is a poor 
excuse. 


It is all ‘‘ odd, Sir, damned odd” and if 
tongues wag while the stock of the National 
Government slumps still further, who shall be 
surprised ? oe 

* 


Mr. Roosevelt’s latest pronouncement on debt 
negotiations is oracular and a little disturbing. 
The rest must be inferred. But, 

ae presumably, the intention now is to 
allow Sir Ronald Lindsay to try 

his hand, without actual interven- 
tion by the Prime Minister, with or without his 
Baldwins, Runcimans, and/or others. If the 
Ambassador succeeds in negotiating a moratorium, 
pending world conference, well and good. No one 
really wants Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to go to 
America and everyone shudders at the thought of 


another trip by Mr. Baldwin. If any of the big 
guns must go, why not Lord Hailsham, who has 
brains, ‘‘ guts,’’ and stability ? * »\ 


* * 
* 


And if there be no moratorium? Why, then, 
June, the Derby, and the Debt are on us again, and 
. , they may lead to another swing of 
ey the personal-political pendulum. At 
pt the moment Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain counts for too little with the 
party, Mr. Baldwin for a great deal. But if June 
brings with it the ‘* pay or can’t pay ”’ decision, 
the case may be altered. It is, at least, certain that 
the “‘ can’t pay ’’’ party has been much increased 
in numbers and influence. And if the Bank of 
England, with its mysterious purchase of gold, is 
really making ready for a June payment, the lid 
might be blown off, carrying with it Mr. Montagu 
Norman and the Government he manages. 


* * 
* 


Factors 


Events and armies mark time round about Jehol, 
while Tokyo and Geneva buzz like bees. But, if 
the situation is difficult for Tokyo 
“a, aon. and dangerous for Geneva, who 
Yael is to blame but the futile Com- 
mittee of Nineteen and the feeble 
Governments which own them? Not excluding 
the Government of His Britannic Majesty which 
has neither the courage to back its obvious 
friends nor the hardihood to _ support its 
problematical enemies. The present mot d’ordre at 
Westminster is that the Manchurian squabble is 
not any concern of ours and that our attitude 
should be altruistically conciliatory and rigidly 
non-interventionist. It is not a very brave or a very 
paying policy. But it would be tess fatal than 
any share in an anti-Japanese push which is 
obviously compounded of fear, injustice, and 
intimidation. 
If ministers needed guidance on India, 
Wednesday’s debate, despite the division, 
was not in vain. They may have 
Magna been surprised and, we may hope, 
encouraged by the recent growth 
of what was once labelled ‘‘ die- 
hardism.’’ Even the one-time indifferents have 
begun to listen and to think. They are uneasy, 
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often irrespectively of party, and a growing 
number have realised the truth—that this foisting 
cf ‘‘ reforms,’’ with worthless ‘‘ safeguards,’’ on 
a vast, divided, ignorant community entirely unfit 
for self-government, which is the keystone of the 
Empire, is a way of madness and a betrayal of 
trust. Truth is never an entirely spent force. 

* 

The resignation of Mr. Pybus was a well-kept 
secret and the lobbyists had little or no idea of 
it on Wednesday morning. It may 
or may not grease the wheels on 
which Transport and its Ministry 
must run. Probably it will, for 
Mr. Pybus has not been a success in the parlia- 
mentary conduct of his office. Indeed, incom- 
petence has been charged against him by candid 
critics. Perhaps he felt that he had served with 
zeal and industry, that politics was an ungrateful 
business where good men struggling against ad- 
versity had kicks but few ha’pence, and that he 
would be much happier without them. 


Major Oliver Stanley has long deserved pro- 
motion and he was talked of in the same breath 
with Major Elliott, who had his great chance 
(has he already missed the first boat?) in Agri- 
culture. Major Stanley will probably make a 
popular and efficient Minister of Transport, for 
he is a clever parliamentarian and will probably 
rely largely on the permanent officials for the 
business of his office. Or so they say. 


** 
* 
On another page Mr. A. W. Tilby opens a 


critical examination of the new economic position 
caused by the general and catas- 


Starvation trophic fall of prices and the 
Plenty sudden abundance of commodities 


in the world to-day. We are not 
ourselves prepared to agree with all, or necessarily 
with any of his conclusions, which are of necessity 
highly contentious and controversial, and open to 
challenge from every point of view. But, however 
strongly we may dissent from his deductions, the 
fact that an economic revolution is in progress can 
hardly be denied, and the evidence from which he 
reasons is in our opinion sufficiently formidable to 
justify consideration of the situation which he 
diagnoses, perhaps too epigrammatically, as a 
world containing ‘‘ too much money, too many 
people, too much food.” 


Almost everyone must have received at one 
time or another a letter in which the writer offers 
a fine portrait in oils, etching, 
photograph, or caricature of one’s 
father, grandfather, great-grand- 
father, brother, uncle, cousin or 
what not who was distinguished, familiar, or 
notorious for this or that quality or reason. The 


letter-writer has discovered, unearthed, acquired or 
sought diligently this fine specimen of the artist's 
art and, believing it to have an acute family value 
which should not be wasted on a stranger, however 
keen his admiration for the historic, distinguished, 
gifted, or merely respected family, offers it (or 
them) for shillings or pounds. It is indeed a 
pretty trade, this barter of the family album, and 
profit must be attached to it. But the research 
must be burdensome, if sometimes exciting, and 
the cost in postage considerable. For there are few 
to-day who wouldn't sell their uncle’s portrait, 
and fewer who still want to crowd their walls with 
the facsimile of an eminent Victorian. 


* 


Every few years some hot-gospeller startles the 
groundlings by announcing the forthcoming end 
of the world, but these primitive 
evangelists will now have to hide 
their diminished ‘heads, for Sir 
Arthur Eddington has outdone 
them all. According to the distinguished Professor 
the universe unfortunately burst some little time 
ago, and only the diminished fragments now 
remain—here a little, there a little, as it were, but 
al! the time getting smaller and smaller (like a 
dividend warrant where income tax is deducted at 
source) and moving faster and faster as it recedes 
from its invisible centre into outer and outermost 


space. 


e 
Vanishing 
mos 


Astronomy is advancing so rapidly that we need 
not take these predictions in ‘‘ The Expanding 
Universe ’’ quite au pied de la lettre; for not only 
has the size of the universe been increased by the 
recent galactic discoveries, but the doctrine of space 
itself has undergone revision. A few years ago 
the universe was defined as being finite but un- 
bounded, and even space ended with the outer- 
most star; now this limited space has had to be 
abandoned, and there are two kinds of space—that 
within and that without the balloon (the simile is 
Professor Eddingtons) which contains us. 


** 
The Eddington Cosmos, if one may so call it, 


raises philosophic as well as scientific difficulties ; 
for it appears to be expanding into 


Pi - nothingness, and its destruction 
will in that case be as purposeless 


as its creation. But the human 
mind is so constructed that it revolts from such an 
impotent conclusion. The cosmos that we see may 
in fact be purposeless, but if that is so it contains 
something greater than itself, for not all life is 
unplanned and unpursuing of an end; and 
humanity is driven to take refuge in the belief, 
or at least the hope, that this purposeless cosmos 
which our telescopes reveal is no more than the 
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reflection of a spiritual universe which is not with- 
out purpose. If that were not so, then we should 
have to revise our theology, and abolish the Will 
of God; for a rational Will without a rational 
purpose is a contradiction in terms. 


* * 
* 


The death of Mr. T. Earle Welby has deprived 
English literature of one of its most brilliant 


writers: indeed since Professor 
= : Saintsbury’s death, he might rank 
iileath : as the first of living critics. For he 


brought to his work not only 
remarkable insight and a breadth of view free 
from prejudice, but the indispensable equipment 
of wide and wise reading. No one had studied and 
weighed in the balance with a more discerning 
standard the later Victorians and to hear him 
discourse on Swinburne and his time was a re- 
freshment and delight. Posterity owes him a debt 
for having started Professor Saintsbury on articles 
for the ‘‘ Piccadilly Keview,’’ which led to ‘‘Notes 
on a Cellar Book.’’ His taste was as discriminating 
in wine as it was in letters. A good friend and a 
brilliant conversationalist, Mr. Welby who was 
known to so many under the pseudonym of ‘‘Stet,”’ 
which he first used in this Review, will be 
regretted by all and we offer our sincere con- 


dolences to our colleagues of the ‘‘ Week End 
Review.” 


** 
* 


The First Edition Club show of Eric Gill’s 
printed work should be a success, for Gill is 
the greatest book-artist since 
td William Morris. He is completely 
pone equipped for the calling, being 
equally experienced in calligraphy, 
type-design, printing and engraving. Gill began 
as a designer of lettering typographic and archi- 
tectural, and, in spite of his career as sculptor, has 
found time for an astonishing amount of book- 
work. The type-faces he has recently designed 
excite the experts, and his handsome “‘ sans-serif ’’ 
is proving of great use to printers for many classes 
cf work. His wood-engravings, distinguished by 
severity and perfection of line, are justly classed 
among the finest of our time. Gill, it must be 
remembered, is esentially a decorator. He does not 
** illustrate ’’ books in the ordinary sense, having 
no ability to lay himself alongside of authors old 
and new and provide the pictorial counterpart of 
their texts. Indeed he has a great scorn of book- 
pictures and the same typical figures do service in 
his decorations for the characters of the Bible, 
Chaucer or Shakespeare. His wood-engravings, 
however, if as obviously unconcerned with literary 
propriety as those of ‘“‘ incunabula,”’ are typo- 
graphically of a fitness and beauty that has never 
been surpassed. 


The report that the Government is considering 
the revival of the scheme for rebuilding Whitehall 
as a contribution towards the pro- 

vision of useful employment is 

De l’Audace.. welcome. No doubt public works 
ill-considered may prove in the 

end worse than the unemployment they are 
intended to cure, but there is much of real 
value to the community to which unemployed 
labour could be applied at this moment, and the 
example of Italy has proved that such application 
is within the bounds of possibility. The scatter- 
ing of Government departments all over London 
is a cause of serious and quite unproductive ex- 
pense. It would seem possible that the develop- 


ment of the Montague House site and the 


advance of the building line towards the Embank- 
ment would actually represent an economy. 


Surely in these days our architects are capable 
of putting forward a scheme which will combine 
the useful and the beautiful. Whitehall is the 
heart of the Empire and as such it should be 
representative of all that is finest in the British 
spirit. The cost of building is lower to-day than 
it has been for years: the occasion should be 
seized by the forelock. Moreover, Government 
offices should not be the beginning and end of 
any programme. Somehow or other the criminal 
shame of slums should be removed from our great 
cities, and now is the appointed time. 


** 


It is to be feared that disappointment will follow 
the zealous advocacy of wider education in foreign 
languages. The idea still prevails 


a f that knowing this, that, or the 
Geamate other will help on a man in prac- 


tical life. In point of fact, success 
or failure has very little to do with knowledge: 
it turns on a man’s nature. It sounds plausible 
to say that if more men knew Spanish, French, 
German, Russian, Italian or what you will, they 
would find jobs waiting for them. Is this true? 
Our experience is that to-day, as in the past, the 
gift of tongues is anything but a passport to em- 
ployment except in a very few cases. Take a 
man with a good practical knowledge of four 
modern languages: in all probability he will 
find that not one of them is the slightest use in 
his career. 
** 
What has happened to Parliament? The 
present session promises to be even duller than the 
last, and, if the process continues, 


B a ‘‘ scene in the House’ (once 
ae the staple fare of the evening 


papers) will soon be as rare as a 
brawl in church, and Harley Street will send its 
patients to the Strangers’ Gallery as a cure for 
insomnia. It can hardly be a good thing for Par- 
liament that its proceedings attract so little atten- 
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tion; it is certainly not a good thing for the 
country. 


An old parliamentary hand, after looking down 
on half-empty benches from a half-empty gallery 
early this week, ascribes the lack of interest to two 
causes: the enormous majority of the Government, 
and the lack of outstanding personalities. The 
MacDonald-Baldwin combination in his opinion 
was as difficult to fight, and therefore as formid- 
able, as a feather-bed ; and all that the other side 
had to fight it with was another feather-bed in the 
shape of Mr. Lansbury. Even when they clash, 
the collision is muted and muffled. | ; 

** 

No doubt this is true, but it is not the full truth. 
For the fact is that Parliament is equipped by the 
tradition and training of centuries 
to deal with political, not economic 
problems. But in the present day 
the only urgent political problems 
are international, on which discussion is neces- 
sarily and properly restrained ; while home affairs 
are increasingly concerned with economic issues. 


So long as that position lasts, the House of Com- 
mons is unlikely to revive. 


Pol: 
Econ: 


Much interest has been aroused by the recent 
astrophysical labours of E. A. Milne, Rouse Ball 
Professor of Mathematics at Ox- 
ford. A preliminary account of 
these investigations was given by 
him in a recent lecture, and a 
further account (containing an unfortunate mathe- 
matical error which invalidates the last 30 pages of 
his work!) is given in the current number of Zeit- 
schrift fiir Astrophysik. These new ideas seem, 
in Milne’s own words, ‘* to cut clean across modern 
investigations ’’ and are producing results which 
contradict many of the orthodox ideas of the 
Theory of Relativity. Thus he arrives at the con- 
clusion that the Universe is not finite and un- 
bounded : the total quantity of matter is infinite! 
Furthermore the absolute nature of Time is brought 
back again. Every particle of matter has, in its 
past history, a definite ‘‘ zero time ’’ which might 
be called the ‘‘ Natural origin of Time ”’ or ‘‘ Date 
of Creation.”’ 


An estimate of the Age of the World can be 
made. The result, about two thousand million 
years, is only about 1-5,000th of the time demanded 
by the cosmogonists, like Jeans and Eddington. 
Even the invariability of the Einstein Law of 
Gravitation is called into question. Milne con- 
siders that it changes with the time. The answers 
of the orthodox school to these new ideas will be 
awaited with great curiosity. The benefit of these 
controversies to Science is immense. It is thus 
that the importance, bearing and applicability of 
Theories is understood and evaluated. 


A London hotel has provided its clients with a 
translation into English of the French dishes on its 
. menu. It is curious that modern 
Eating = English should have so jejeune a 
teak vocabulary in gastronomy, unless 
it is that the pleasures of the table 
are no longer highly considered, for in the past 
there were plenty of fine resounding phrases for 
English food. Nowadays people like to eat in 
French. Perhaps there is a spice of adventure in 
ordering a dish without an idea of its composition. 
Then there is a pleasant touch of superiority in a 
host’s explanation of ‘‘ Parmentier,” ‘‘St. Ger- 
main’’ or what-not. At any rate the French menu 
is likely to stay with us. Indeed it is spreading to 
cheaper restaurants which once offered their cus- 
tomers food in English. For it is found that those 
who are accustomed to eating in French and who 
can no longer afford it find their dignity restored 
by a French menu as much as their purses are 
relieved by a less ostentatious restaurant. 


** 
* 


THE DUCE! 


[If a man takes twenty words to express what can be 
said in ten, he should be shot; and if he takes forty he 
should be hanged. Musso.in1. } 


In view of the above statement attributed to 
Mussolini, 

I feel just a teeny-weeny 

Bit scared, 

For I am not at all prepared 

To put a ten-word limit to what I want to say 

To-day. 

But whether I am allowed ten words or forty—and 
I have now exceeded the latter— 

(Which presumably makes it a hanging matter) 

I should like to try if I can 

To convince this Great Man 

That his proposals though fairly drastic 

Are in some ways a little too elastic. 

For suppose we take the case 

Of a man who has the face 

To make a perfectly idiotic suggestion 

(The carrying out of which he knows is out of the 
question), 

And uses words amounting to (say) twenty-seven 

When he might have confined himself to ten or’ 
eleven, 

Are we to have this man shot 

On the spot, 

Even though it may be said 

That this is superfluous, seeing that he has already 
lost his head? 

The Duce I am sure would agree 

That such a person should not get off scot-free— 

What’s that? The words in Mussolini’s state- 
ment happen to total exactly twenty-seven ? 

You don’t say so! By Heaven! 

It’s a pure coincidence, I swear it! 

However, if the cap fits, I shall ask Mussolini to 
wear it, 

And (if he agrees to do it) 

Not in future to talk so much through it! 


W. Hopcson Burnet. 
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The Economics of Abundance 


|.—An Examination of Two Revolutions By A. Wyatt Tilby 


¢6¢ PYROSPERITY is round the corner,’’ says an 
«American slogan. With declining trade, 
shrinking dividends and increasing unem- 
ployment, nobody believes it any longer ; it is too 
much like the jam to-morrow that is never jam to- 
day. 

enrsenty agrees, of course, that we are living in 
a revolutionary period. But the point is usually 
missed that the present revolution differs both in 
form and substance from all but one of its prede- 
cessors, and that the old familiar cycle of revolution 
—re-action—counter-revolution no longer holds 
good to-day. 

Previous revolutions in history have been prim- 
arily political, or military, or religious, and only 
secondarily economic. But the present revolution 
is not in the least military or religious. Political 
revolution may or may not follow—probably it will, 
if only because human society thinks and acts 
traditionally in terms of politics rather than econo- 
mics—but on this occasion the ensuing political (as 
distinct from social) changes will only be secondary 
and consequential. 


The First Revolution 


The present revolution is fundamentally econo- 
mic, and it completes the work of its long-forgotten 
(because pre-historic) predecessor. Let us look back 
and try to reconstruct what happened after that 
first one. 

. The first economic revolution took place when 
men discovered that food could be cultivated, and 
not merely collected where it grew. This meant 


(a) that human society (unlike sub-human) was 
no longer dependent on the limited supplies fur- 
nished by nature; 
(b) that population could therefore increase 
in direct ratio with the artificial increase of 
food ; and 
(c) that human society, freed from the constant 
menace of hunger in sub-human life, could or- 
ganise itself in larger groups—towns instead of 
villages, nations and empires instead of families 
and tribes—could develop the arts of peace and 
war, and establish a new civilisation and culture 
on this great increment of energy and working 
capital. 

This change from a society whose numbers were 
definitely controlled by its supplies, to a society 
whose supplies could be augmented and adjusted 
to its increasing numbers, must have had moment- 
ous psychological as well as political results—a re- 
cession of fear, and an increase of hope and confi- 
dence in the future. But its actual effects were 
limited 

(a) by the fact that a large part of the artificial 

increase of production was spent in maintaining 
_ the labour immediately engaged on the business 

of increasing that production ; and 

(b) by the fact that distribution—i.e., transport 


of flocks and crops from farm to market—did not 

develop at the same rate as production. 

The effect of the first limitation was that, except 
in specially favoured localities, population increased 
rather slowly. The effect of the second limitation 
was that, particularly in specially favoured locali- 
ties, a seasonal failure of crops or stock could not be 
remedied, and famine occurred. 

Both these limiting factors have now been re- 
moved. Less labour is required to produce the 
staple food of the world; cheap (and what is of 
equal importance, quick) transport is now avail- 
able to remedy any local shortage. 


And the Next 


This, then, is the second economic revolution of 
to-day, and its results may be in the long run 
hardly less momentous than those of the first. 

For it is the peculiarity of an economic revolution 
that it releases and in a sense creates new power, 
whereas a political revolution merely redistributes 
it. The effect of the latter may therefore be either 
good or evil, according to the point of view. The 
effect of the former, on the other hand, should be 
entirely for good—the greatest good, in the old 
definition, of the greatest number. 

In actual fact, as everybody knows, the results 
have been exactly the opposite. A change which 
should have produced happiness and abounding 
optimism as to the future has resulted merely in 
pessimism and despair. What has gone wrong ? 

At first glance, the trouble is that capital can no 
longer make a profit, and labour can no longer get 
jobs. The result is that capital lies idle in the 
banks, while labour (which cannot afford to be idle) 
competes against itself in the market place, and 


-brings both prices and consumption down. 


Causes, Not Symptoms 


But these things, though serious enough, are 
merely symptoms; and symptoms, though un- 
pleasant enough, are ultimately effects, not causes. 
We have to look deeper than this. 

A more proximate cause of the present crisis is 
over-production, which has caused the fall of prices 
to the point at which producers can no longer cover 
their costs. (It is trué, of course, that under- 
consumption also exists, that it is a serious evil, 
and at the moment a steadily increasing evil. But 
under-consumption is ultimately a minor, not a 
major fact, of the present situation ; an effect and a 
consequence, not a cause). 

Over-production is not, as is sometimes sug- 
gested, merely a thing of to-day or even yesterday. 
It began in the late sixties or early seventies of last 
century, when the tide first began to swing back 
from free trade towards protection, and it has con- 
tinued (with an occasional dent or dip in the curve) 
ever since. The external signs of the excess of 
supply over demand may be traced historically in 
the growth of tariffs (which are a method of main- 
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taining local prices above the world-price), in the 
development of nationalism (which is a political 
and patriotic expression of local feeling against the 
outside world) ; and in the growth of advertising 
(which is an attempt to stimulate natural demand 
to catch up an artificial increase of supply.) 


These medicines have not, as has so often been 
urged by those who like parsimony and dislike 
patriotism, been worse than the disease. Very 
much the reverse, in my opinion; for they have 
certainly helped to mitigate the natural and pro- 
gressive fall in the price of staple commodities in 
the last sixty years, and they have put off a little 
the evil day when we are simply obliged to sit down 
and think—a hateful necessity, which the plain man 
of action and affairs only adopts under the spur of 
extreme urgency. 


Now, however, there is nothing else for it but 
hard thinking. It can scarcely be true, as I heard 
it put the other day, that civilisation is running at 
a loss. But a world which appears to contain too 


much money, too many people, and too much food 
at one and the same moment is obviously in a mess ; 
and the suggestion that everything will come right 
if only we leave well alone is either laziness or an 
echo of laissez-faire. As to that, it is enough to 
say that this is the morning after the night before 
at which laissez-faire was the reigning toast, and in 
these matters a hair of the dog that bit you is simply 
adding insult to injury. 


No: things will probably be worse—a lot worse— 
before they begin to get better, though in the long 
run the effect of the present economic revolution 
should prove as beneficient as its prehistoric pre- 
decessor. But let us make no mistake about it: 
whether it does so or not depends entirely on human 
ability to shake itself free from set tradition and to 
adapt itself successfully to the new conditions. 


The truth is that abundance has suddenly re- 
placed scarcity. The new wine has burst the old 
bottles, and the situation is so novel that we have 
not the least idea how to deal with it. 


The Greek Play at Cambridge 


By Leslie 


HE general effect of the Oresteia staged in 

] the New Theatre at Cambridge last week 

must be admitted as surpassing. 

Ever since the late Walter Headlam emended the 
text of AEschylus and even discovered a system of 
metrical leit-motifs in the great Chorus pieces, the 
interpretation of the Oresteia and particularly of 
the Agamemnon has been a heritage to King’s. 
One Fellow of King’s is at present expounding the 
Greek through the medium of Irish in Galway, and 
another Fellow, Mr. Sheppard, has nobly produced 
the present performance. It is not one play but 
a whole Trilogy and the dramatic suspense is 
cumulative. 


Rhythm and Sound 


The Agamemnon lags, although the Iphigenia 
Chorus is recited as a Prelude by Mr. McKenna. 
The part of Cassandra is the only one which 
appeals to a modern actor, and it takes a very 
phlegmatic temperament to fail in her pathos as 
she enters the gates of death. Both for the 
Agamemnon and the Choephorae the central gates 
opening and unclosing have a powerful and over- 
whelming effect. All the characters pass there- 
under and twice they are opened to reveal the 
murdered victims of Fate. Clytemnestra, ren- 
dered by Mr. Whitbread, is the most difficult part 
in the whole trilogy. Is she to play her part 
hieratically, passing in and out like a priestess 
accomplishing the bloody sacrifice, or is she to lend 
her voice and limbs to her emotions? Mr. Whit- 


bread hovers between both renderings in a long 
word-perfect performance. Mr. Clayton as leader 
of the Choephorae seemed in a class by himself. 
Not only did he act but his voice carried the stress 
and rhythm of the Greek. Mr. Gregg as Orestes 
delivered his Greek perfectly to the ear until he 
broke into song. The Furies made the finest 
Greek Chorus that one can remember over thirty 
years. In sound, dress and dance they carried the 
final scenes to success. 


The music is the stumbling block. Mr. Ord 
made the best of the orchestral accompaniment 
written for a former performance. Though an ex- 
cellent connecting thread between the plays, it 
breaks down the exquisite metrical scheme of 
4Eschylus. But what right has any lover of the 
Greek to carp? We are not criticising professional 
or commercial drama. Amateurs, scholars, rowing- 
men and singers have combined with infinite 
trouble to give us what Swinburne considered the 
greatest spiritual work of antiquity. With enthu- 
siasm and some use of modern scenic effects they 
have produced a four hours’ show, which could on 
several different merits hold its own in the London 
theatre list. 


The novelty, the strangeness, the supreme 
sense of tragedy and not least the haunting sound 
of the Greek syllables could command a wider than 
the academic audience. May we look forward to 
a day when Varsity mummers as well as Varsity 
athletes will delight the metropolis at stated times 
in the year? 
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“"Take Heart, Ignoramus ’ 


9 


By Seymour Hicks 


WONDER. how many of the highbrows you 

have met are really happy men. Personally 

I would wager very few. For ninety-nine out 

of every hundred of them (if there are a hundred 

brilliant men in this whirligig metropolis) have 

ceased to listen, and listening is surely one of the 
joys of life. 


These highbrows know so much that they have 
drifted unknowingly into the dullest of all spheres 
—the ether of perpetual criticism. How can any 
man so stuffed with knowledge be anything but 
mentally conceited or at best mildly tolerant of his 
brethren, either condition being the murderer of 
the real joy of living. They have, and they are 
probably correct in thinking so, nothing to learn 
and, being so, are robbed of yet another happiness 
—continual surprise and wonder. 


It may be said that they have achieved their 
happiness in the pursuit of profound knowledge, 
but surely to acquire the maximum of everything 
is to be a social Alexander with no fresh field to 
till. To hear and say ‘‘ I know,’’ to be shown and 
say ‘‘ I’ve seen,”’ to listen and say ‘‘ I’ve heard ”’ 
—can there be anything more devastating? For 
there is nothing left except to sit remote upon a 
‘pedestal waiting for Death. 


If you would be really happy know a little of 
most things but not too much, for in this way you 
will be continually delighted in listening to a 
master of his one subject. So be very happy and 
undshamed that you are possessed of a definite 
plimsol mark of ignorance, and glory in the fact 
that you are a jack of all trades but only master of 
one. 


Envy in a genial way if you will the gentleman 
who can hold forth academically on the varying 
merits of the protagonists of the Renaissance, the man 
who can quote his Johnson by heart, the Egypto- 
logist who can be certain what Rameses the Second 
said to his spouse on their wedding night, and the 
genius who is critical of Shakespeare and proves 
beyond a doubt that it was not Bacon but one of 
his gaolers who wrote the essays. Sit open-eyed 
at the feet of those who can explain in inches our 
distance from the sun or the age in hours of our 
planet, and thank them for the dull time they give 
you, but do not be depressed because you have not 
mastered phenomena or obscure facts. Rather be 
joyous that you have not, and, in taking stock of 
your ignorance, be very proud of the pleasure it 
gives you. 

You know your Balzac slightly, but you don’t 
know who his mother was. Someone will tell you. 
You know that Napoleon retreated from Moscow, 
lost the Battle of Waterloo, divorced Josephine, 
and died at St. Helena. Whether it was Talma or 
some other actor who taught him to handle his 
coronation robes you are not certain. You have 
heard Talma’s father was a watchmaker who lived 


it: Bloomsbury. You are not sure; but you will 
find out. 


When you are on the river bank you have never 
decided for what food or aggravation the salmon 
mistakes a fly, or even if the silver king ever eats 
in brackish waters. You are ignorant; but why 
should you bother if you land your fish? You 
may not be sure of the number of grains of powder 
in your cartridge; but why worry if you have killed 
your bird? So long as you drive your car well, 
why deplore the fact that you are not an engineer ? 
Why should the dynamics of the stroke or the flight 
of a golf ball battling with high velocity disturb 
you so long as you are enjoying yourself? There 
are plenty of bores who know all about it. 


Don’t be sad because you have not joined this 
terrible fellowship. Go to the concert and be de- 
lightfully ignorant of the Master’s other sym- 
phonies if you are enraptured by the one to which 
you are listening. Read the poet but don’t spoil 
your pleasure because you ignore where he was 
born. Pore over your book but never fret because 
you don’t realise from whom the author stole his 
plot. Sing your song a trifle inaccurately if it 
amuses you. Buy your picture but like it none the 
less because you are doubtful of its school. 


Love Life and the things it gives you for what 
they are to you—not what they mean to other 
people. For to be magnificently ignorant and revel 
in it is a far, far better thing than to know all and 
be pompously conscious of your dull superiority. 


EVERY DAY IN BOOKS 
Every day in books 
Rip Van Winkle lies asleep. 
Moby Dick patrols the deep 
Every day in books. 
Tall the windmills turn in Spain, 
Where across an empty plain 
Rides the rusty knight in vain, 
Every day in books. 
Falstaff drinks and Hamlet dreams, 
Camelot is all it seems, 
Every day in books. 
Kubla Khan in Xanadu 
Hears the river running through 
Every day in books. 
You and I give little heed 
Unless we settle down to read 
Every day in books. 
But Marco Polo sails away, 
Mr. Pickwick says his say, 
Troy is falling every day, 
Every day, in books. 
You can pass, and I can pass 
Toward them through the Looking Glass 
Every day, in books. 

Joun Hoimes. 
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Road Transport and the Jolly Roger 


By Captain Bernard Acworth 


N July last, the unanimous recommendations of 
the Salter Committee on road and rail trans- 
port were, at its urgent representation, made 

available to the Government. It will be remem- 
bered that the Committee consisted of 4 Railway 
Representatives and 4 Representatives selected by 
the Road Transport Interests. The Report was 
unanimous. Its recommendations were as moder- 
ate as they were reasonable. Indeed, they were 
open to the criticism that they did little more than 
scratch the gross injustices which have been res- 
ponsible for the enormous inflation of road trans- 
port to the detriment of the railways. 


The outstanding features of the recommenda- 
tions of the Report were two in number. (1) That 
heavy road goods vehicles, which are being heavily 
subsidised not only by the ratepayers but by lighter 
motor vehicles, should in future pay a larger pro- 
portion of road costs. (2) That they should be 
subject to certain rules and restrictions in the 
interest of safety, and of standard freight rates, 
such as have from the first been shouldered by the 
railways. 


Some idea of the extraordinary injustice of the 
present scale of taxation of motor vehicles can- be 
obtained from the fact that the Licence Duty and 
Petrol Tax for a 12 cwt. van is .901d. per ton mile 
worked ; of a private car .626d. per ton mile, and of 
a heavy oil goods vehicle, whose unladen weight 
is 5 to 6 tons, .068d. per ton mile. 


A Vision of Millions 


The Salter Report, it should be pointed out, 
makes no provision for the services of past capital 
which, according to evidence before the 
Royal Commission on Transport, amounted to 
£1,600,000,000, all but a fraction of which astro- 
nomical figure has been provided out of public 
funds. 


When it is considered that in the 5 years between 
1924 and 1929 the ratepayers alone were mulcted 
of £196,625,840 to provide business premises for 
the oil and motor industries, some idea can be 
obtained of the fantastic subsidy enjoyed by 
360,000 goods and heavy vehicles which, in 1930, 
paid £9,000,000 only out of a total vehicle tax of 
£27,000,000. At the present time ratepayers are 
still paying £40,000,000 per annum to the roads, 
which payment is a direct subsidy to the motor and 
oil trades. 


In view of such facts it is reasonable to suppose 
that the agitation by the motor industry against 
increased taxation of heavy road goods vehicles 
is a ‘‘ red herring.”’ By this agitation it is hoped 
to satisfy the public that the heavy road goods 
vehicle has been hardly treated, thereby insuring 
that road transport will subsequently be free to 
enjoy the fabulous favours which have inflated it 
into a great modern bubble. 


It is sincerely to be hoped, however, that when 
the recommendations of the Salter Report have 
been embodied in legislation and taxation, road 
transport will be examined by a small Board of 
disinterested men that have no rail, motor or oil 
axe to grind. 

Is it not remarkable that in these post-war years, 
with pacifism rampant, and with men protesting 
that they will not risk their lives in any national 
cause, we find the public unmoved by a wholesale 
slaughter on the roads which makes the total 
casualties of the Napoleonic and Boer Wars shrink, 
by comparison, to the status of a little brawl ? 

In the past 6 years alone road traffic has been res- 
ponsible for 37,045 deaths and 998,232 wounded, 
a large proportion of whom have subsequently 
died from their wounds or been maimed for life. 

There is something peculiarly mean and nauseat- 
ing in the arrogance with which interested parties, 
in the prostituted name of progress, demand the 
right to kill and slaughter, to damage private 
property, to fleece the public, and to commit end- 
less nuisances of which unsubsidised enterprises, 
like the British railways would be ashamed. 


Amicus Plate, Sed... 


The writer has himself been a motorist since he 
was a boy: having commanded submarines most 
of his life, he has been intimately associated with 
the internal combustion engine. So far from having 
a prejudice against it, therefore, he has a weakness 
for it. When, however, the nation once again 
insists that any enterprise which brings profit to 
private individuals must be absolutely self-support- 
ing, road transport will shrink throughout the 
world to a shadow of its present proportions, to the 
great advantage of the coal industry and of the 
railways, and to the restored happiness and 
decency of public life. 

Though “‘ co-ordination,’’ a word almost as im- 
posing as Mesopotamia, is now regarded as a sound 
substitute for old-fashioned unsubsidised competi- 
tion, the fact remains that co-ordination of rival 
interests tends to over-production and unnecessary 
facilities, whereas competition eliminates them. 

If all means of transport are immediately de- 
prived of the artificial stimulation which a subsidy 
involves, we may reasonably expect in the not 
distant future to enjoy a golden age of transport. 
Prosperity will return to the railways, light 
mechanical road transport will thrive on its own 
merits, horse traction will increase, the cost of 
the roads, fully and fairly borne by every type of 
vehicle, including bicycles, will shrink to a fraction 
of its present prohibitive proportions, road deaths 
again becoming rare. 

In short, transport conducted on an honest and 
honourable basis will become a universal benefit 
instead of the curse it becomes when conducted, as 
now, under the Jolly Roger of licentious freedom 
and subsidy. 
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Lady 


I like her because... By ALPHA. 


HE is so entirely feminine and unreasonable 
S and enlivens the dull drabness of the House 
of Commons with a pleasant touch of irre- 
sponsibility. The weary sketch writer in the 
Gallery finds refreshment from the monotony of 
his labours when she preens herself or makes wild 
gestures at some member on the Labour benches 
or sniffs audibly if she detects a faint effluvium of 
alcohol from some neighbour who has _ prepared 
himself for the ordeal of listening to a debate by 
a visit to the bar. 


Prohibition is one of her vices. Deep in her, 
subconscious, there must be some complex which 
covets the delights of wine ; for fanaticism is always 
balanced in the self by some opposite extreme. 
Prohibition could not have a better ally from the 
point of view of those who oppose its tyranny. She 
is a first-rate advocate of a bad cause, since her 
uncontrolled and perfectly sincere enthusiasm 
makes the whole business seem so silly. 


I owe a debt to Lady Astor, because her ex- 
cesses in the cause of teetotalism have done so 
much to preserve the citizen’s right to choose what 
he will drink. Those who cry to Heaven that 
alcohol is wicked proclaim a tabu which puts up 
the back of every reasonable man and woman. 
The danger comes from the sly, insinuating tactics 
of those who whisper in corners about efficiency 
and hint the things they dare not speak. She so 
transparently believes all she says that her argu- 
ments return like a boomerang: if there is nothing 
better to be said for the cause, there must be some- 
thing wrong with it. Moreover, every time she 
speaks, despite her charming voice, she reminds 
us all that prohibition is no child of ours or of 
Europe. It belongs to an American Republic 
which is wriggling hard to escape from its coils. 

Plain-speaking is good everywhere, but no- 
where so good as in the House of Commons, where 
a limp acquiescence with things as they are is so 
often wrapped up carefully in parliamentary 
language. Lady Astor brings with her a breeze 
from without, sometimes a little rude and bluster- 
ing, perhaps, but none the less healthy and true 
to nature. When Mr. Jack Jones unfurls the 
banner of beer and the ‘‘ Black Swan,” he speaks 
out his mind in purple passages, and the reply 
comes in gestures and a rush of words from the 
lady member for the Sutton division of Plymouth. 


Lady Astor has done much to prevent this 
country being governed by women, and I am un- 
gallant enough to be grateful to her for the accom- 
plishment. It was not without significance that 
the first woman M.P. was foreign-born and the 
electors have not forgotten it. There were some 
who believed that woman suffrage meant the 
swamping of the House of Commons with the 
fairer and stronger sex, and their anticipation 
might have been fulfilled if the first women elected 
had shown any particular capacity for dealing with 


the problems which they had so cheerfully attri- 
buted to man-made law. 


Astor 


I dislike her because... By OMEGa. 


VERYONE calls her ‘‘ Nancy.’’ It may be 
E a foolish idiosyncrasy of mine, but I do not 
call many people (some insist on it) by 
their Christian names unless I know them well and 
I never call people ‘‘ Plum ”’ or Taffy ” or 
‘* Nancy ”’ if 1 don’t know them at all. Strictly, I 
suppose, it is not their fault that they should be 
known familiarly by these aliases to all andsundry, 
but I count it a point against them, especially when 
‘*them ’’ are women. If familiarity breeds con- 
tempt, the fault must be on both sides. I have no 
knowledge whether a lady can be a heroine to her 
maid, but at least she should set a distance between 
herself and the crowd. 

She is decidedly pert and aggressive. I give 
my opponent his charmer’s readiness of wit and 
reality of courage, but I cannot bear the forms 
which these take. Her repartee in the House of 
Commons seems to me most often cheap and 
suburban, and her courage has an audacity which 
amounts to impertinence. These word-slinging 
scenes with which she enlivens the House have no 
vestige of dignity and are certainly not womanly— 
if I may dare to borrow the Victorian vocabulary. 
They descend so easily to the level of a brawi in 
a slum or a quarrel between French taxicabmen in 
a public highway. 

She bangs the lid of the teapot so unmercifully. 


I have no prejudice against teetotalism, especially | 


in others. But I object violently to having a point 
of view, which has no right to masquerade as an 
article of faith, thrust down my throat in and out 
of season. It becomes a nauseating draught of 
unpleasant liquid. All fanatics bore me, and this 
one deafens me with shrillness. 

It may be true that Lady Astor does no harm to 
the cause of sane temperance and freedom to prefer 
wine to water. It may not. I do not underrate her 
powers. But that is not the point. The point is 
that her insistence is a bore, that no woman with 
so clear an obsession adds value to the House of 
Commons, that it is an impertinence to foist 
foreign-bred views of this kind on the country of 
her adoption, and that this mastering passion 
undermines the use which she might otherwise 
make of undoubted talents. 

She gives so many stupid interviews to stupid 
people for publication in stupid newspapers. And 
she is so arrogant and bitter and unjust in what 
she says, often about England, the tolerant 
country adopted by this American lady. 

She so seldom allows me to ignore her existence 
and so rarely gives me good cause for taking 
notice of it. If I belonged to the Socialist opposi- 
tion, I should be in some jeopardy of being hanged 
by my neck for having wrung her’s. If I were a 
Tory member, I might not altogether and always 
escape the same peril. 

She hides many excellent qualities of which her 
friends are fully aware underneath the manifesta- 
tion of an intellectually snobbish vainglory. 

She plays golf in so parliamentary a manner. 

She speaks without thinking. 


XUM 
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Music and Musicians By Herbert Hughes 


HAT was a gracious act of the founder and 

I committee of the Patron’s Fund to hold a 

public rehearsal at the Royal Academy of 

Music. The close association of the R.C.M. with 

Sir Ernest Palmer’s benefaction is an essential part 

of the deed of gift, though the terms leave its ad- 

vantages open to anybody of British birth—Jew, 
Gentile or coloured person. 


A few years ago the Patron’s Fund came of age. 
A list of the orchestral works performed under its 
wegis during those twenty-one years was imposing, 
even if it did not suggest that the Fund had given 
opportunities to new Beethoven’s and Wagners. 


The opportunities have been there, and they will 
remain. 


The Young Idea 


Usually it is a mere handful of people that at- 
tends these Rehearsals. At the R.A.M. the other 
morning there was no crush, no excitement. Sir 
Hugh Allen and the Registrar of the R.C.M. 
joined Sir John McEwen and the occasion had all 
the air of routine. Obscure professors and 
obscurer pupils commingled ; the Press was repre- 
sented sparsely and frigidly as usual; the public, 
as the saying is, stayed away in large numbers. 
You could put your hat on the seat to your left, 
and your overcoat on the seat to your right, without 
incommoding anybody. There was a sense’ of 
loneliness that even Dr. Malcolm Sargent and the 
compact contingent of the London Symphony 
Orchestra could not discount. You were aware 
that if the executive of the Fund had forgotten to 
function, or the orchestra and conductor had not 
turned up, there would have been no serious com- 
motion in Fleet Street. The world would go on 
being concerned with mightier and more trivial 
things. 

Yet, if only because of its potentiality, the 
Patron’s Fund is one of the finest and most vital 
institutions of our time. As a critical onlooker I 
would say without hesitation that its administration 
has been extremely wise and generous, and the 
results invaluable. On this occasion two new 
orchestral works were rehearsed for the first time : : 
a Scherzo by Mary Couper and one cryptically en- 
titled ‘‘ Esion,’’ for piano and orchestra, by Ivor 
Walsworth—both Academy students. Each work 
showed abundance of talent, the Young Idea 
expressing itself forcefully and well. 


Stock-Pots 


It would seem that there are three principal stock- 
pots from which apprentices of music (as well as 
creative artists of maturer years) draw for inspira- 
tion or technique, or both: the Academic, the Bar- 
baric, and the Folk. A mixture is often messy, 
especially when the contents of smaller and more 
recent stock-pots are brought into requisition with 
more curiosity or bravado than sense. One of 
these is labelled Polytonal, another Atonal, and 
another contains the deposits resulting from eccen- 
tric manipulations of the 12-tone scale. 


No composer, however masterly or original, can 
avoid using, consciously or unconsciously, at least 
one of the three major sources of supply. The big 
man makes his decision first and sticks to it; the 
small man—unless he has his own mastery under 
control—dips into this pot and that pot until he 
ends in presenting the world with a pot-pourri. 
Miss Couper’s Scherzo had character and gaiety, 
built on good rhythms, fundamentally academic, 
yet expressed in the idiom of to-day. Spell Mr. 
Walsworth’s ‘‘ Esion ’”’ backwards and you may 
discover a sly declaration of his use of the Barbaric 
stock-pot. (His emphatic piano part was well 
played by another student, Miss Eileen Ralph.) 
It may be that both composers will do a little re- 
writing. Well and good. That is what the 
Patron’s Fund is for. 


Grotrian Sunday Coneerts 


It is pleasant to note that the more sensational 
allurements directed by Sir Thomas Beecham or 
Herr Furtwangler on recent Sundays have been 
unable to deflect amateurs of chamber music from 
their loyalty to the Grotrian Hall. The most recent 
programme there had for performers the New 
London Trio (John Pauer, Jean Pougnet and 
Norena Semino), Noel Eadie, Leon Goossens and 
Bertram Harrison—a first-class team. There 
was the kind of understanding between the partners 
of the New London Trio which is expressible only 
in music and is a delight to the experienced 
listener. They gave us the Ravel work in four 
movements and John Ireland’s Phantasy—Trio in 
A minor. In each case the playing was vivid and 
sensitive, leaving me, personally, a little chilled 
by the characteristic deliberateness of the French- 
man’s artifices, and on the other hand rather drawn 
towards that warm-hearted 25-years-old work of 
Mr. Ireland. The smooth soprano beauty of Miss 
Eadie’s voice was particularly attractive in arias of 
Handel and Mozart. Faultless, as usual, was the 
oboe-playing of Mr. Goossens. The programme 
(which had several misprints) did not state which 
Telemann wrote the pleasant sonata in five move- 
ments which Mr. Goossens played with Mr. 
Harrison, nor whether it was actually written for 
oboe at all. One presumes it was the Georg 
Philipp Telemann who once upon a time held the 
picturesque post of Kapellmeister to the Prince 
of Bayreuth. This Telemann was so prolific a 
composer that it is said he was unable to keep count 
of his own works. His was the dictum that “‘ a 
proper composer ought to be able to set a placard 
to music.’”” And he has paid the penalty of too 
great a fluency. 


COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS Ltd. 


INCORPORATED 1891 
1, Central Buildings, Westminster, S.W.1! 
is working for the p tion of interest in music, Violin Playing 
in particu‘ar, and not for the acquisition of gain. 
VIOLINISTS ALWAYS EXAMINED BY VIOLINISTS 
Examinations during March, June and December in all Centres, 
Syllabus and “ Violinists’ Gasette"’ free on Application. 
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The Mystery of Air 


By J. A. Lauwerys 


HE story is told that when Joseph Priestley 
discovered oxygen in 1773, he was so 
struck by the fact that flames burnt vigor- 

ously in the gas, and that the “ rate of living ”’ of 
animals was much increased when they breathed 
it, that he asked himself why a Benevolent Deity 
had not provided mankind with an atmosphere of 
pure oxygen. He ultimately concluded that we 
probably got as good an atmosphere as we 
deserved! Priestley would have been vastly in- 
terested in a letter published in ‘‘ Nature ’’ (18th 
February, 1933) in which Professor J. Willard 
Hershey, of McPherson College, Kansas, sums up 
the results of a long series of experiments which he 
has carried out on the respirability of various 
mixtures of gases. Here, as in many other regions 
of Science, we are learning that things are not 
quite as simple as they seemed to be at the end 
of the last century. Thus Professor Hershey has 
confirmed the fact that animals can not live in 
pure oxygen, even if its pressure is reduced so 
that they draw the same quantity into their lungs 
at each inspiration, as they would do under nor- 
mal conditions. In fact they die in from two to 
five days. Incidentally, he thus answered Priest- 
ley’s question. The next thing he tried was to 
make up a mixture of 79 per cent. Nitrogen and 21 
per cent. Oxygen, approximately the same propor- 
tions as are found in ordinary air. Now, the small 
animals used (rats, pigeons, etc.) lived longer: 
from 10 to 21 days. But then they died. This 
result was so surprising that the experiment was 
repeated ten times. 


Was the cause of this the absence of carbonic 
acid gas, small traces of which are always present 
in the air? It is known, of course, that this gas 
causes accelerated breathing; a fact which is used 
in hospital cases when respiration ceases during 
od: after certain operations. The patient is given 
a mixture of oxygen and carbonic acid gas, the 
latter causing him to breathe more strongly than 
he otherwise would. Did the animals die for 
some reason connected with this? No, even now, 
when a little carbonic acid gas was mixed with 
the nitrogen and oxygen, they died in the end. 


Well, then, what was left? What other sub- 
stances are present in ordinary air? And then his 
attention turned to those rare gases which Lord 
Rayleigh and Sir William Ramsay discovered 
forty years ago as the result of a most brilliant 
piece of research. Those inert, lazy gases which 
are the delight of every young student of chemis- 
try, because they seem to have no chemical 
properties, and thus set no strain on his memory. 
Altogether, they form about 1 per cent. of the bulk 
of the atmosphere. Most of them are present in 
incredibly small quantities: parts per million. We 
know a good deal about them nowadays, and very 
useful they are in industry; for instance, Helium, 
the sun substance, first discovered on the sun by 
the beautiful intense yellow light which it emits 


under suitable circumstances, and Argon, the 
idle one, which is used in gas-filled electric light 
bulbs, and Neon, the new one, which enables us to 
produce those brilliant and gaudy red luminous 
advertisements. 


So the Professor mixed 79 per cent. of Helium 
and 21 per cent. of Oxygen and put the animals in 
this artificial atmosphere. And now they lived, 
and some seemed to thrive better than in ordinary 
air. This is an astonishing fact. Apparently the 
rare gases are essential to human life. 


That there was something yet to be discovered 
about the respirable qualities of air was not al- 
together unsuspected. Even now the researches 
described are not final. About two years ago, a 
lecturer at the Institute of Chemistry expressed 
his conviction that we had still a lot to learn about 
the chemistry of the atmosphere. But very few 
people suspected the idle gases of doing any work. 


There will be applications, no doubt. Already 
we use pure oxygen for cases of pneumonia, laugh- 
ing gas as an anaesthetic, a mixture of oxygen and 
carbonic acid gas in cases of pulmonary collapse. 
It is known that diver’s disease can be prevented 
by substituting helium for nitrogen in the air they 
breathe. In time, various diseases will probably 
be treated by the administration of gaseous mix- 
tures specially rich in helium or in argon. And 
applied medical Science will owe one more debt to 
the exact researches of the pure Scientist. 


The Mischief of Public 
Mischief 


By ALFRED FELLOWS 


HE police have always been subject to the 

I exasperation of wasting their time on the in- 
vestigation of imaginary offences, including 

of course numberless unfounded confessions of 
murder. Of late these hoaxes appear to have much 
increased, and those in authority have been con- 
cerned to find a remedy. Parliament has protected 
constables from obstruction in the course of their 
duty, but obstruction, though it has been construed 
with sufficient liberality to include warning motor- 
ists of a police trap, does not cover mere deception. 
The solution of the problem has of course 
received much publicity. A woman who, for her 
own purposes, told a policeman a cock-and-bull 


story of how she had been assaulted and robbed, | 


was charged with causing public officers to devote 
their time and services to the investigation of false 
allegations, thus temporarily depriving the public 
of their services, rendering persons liable to sus- 
picion and arrest, and thereby begetting public 
mischief. Other persons were also charged with 
similar offences, but the woman’s case was taken 
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to the Court of Criminal Appeal, for a decision 
as to whether the commission of an, act calculated 
to cause public mischief was a criminal offence. 


The Court held it was so; and, in dealing with 
her case on that footing, and binding her over, the 
Recorder of London observed that, although she 
had been found guilty of an offence against the 
law, she had done some public benefit, for it was 
through her that lawyers discovered this particular 
offence. 


That there should be some check on people who 
try to hoax the police in this way may be generally 
conceded, though it is not quite clear why a police- 
man should not require the deponent of an unlikely 
story to swear to it in the form of a statutory 
declaration, and prosecute him or her for perjury 
if it is false. Assuming that this is impractic- 
able, Parliament might have been asked to pass an 
act to punish the hoaxers, on the lines of the False 
Alarms of Fire Act. The choice has been made, 
however, for the public mischief ; and the Courts 
have, to put the matter in careful language, indica- 
ted that a certain course of action is a criminal 
offence, which no one ever supposed was an offence 
at all, until some ingenious legal mind evolved the 
plan of applying the false passport case of 1905 
and the indemnification of bail case of 1910 to the 
course of action in question. No one must say 
that the Court has created a new offence, for only 
Parliament can do that. The Court, however, has 
revealed or discovered an offence where no offence 
was previously supposed by anybody to exist. For 
liars have been hoaxing the police for generations 
with impunity, though suggestions have been 
made from time to time that persons making bogus 
confessions of murders have occasionally suffered 
inconvenience before release. 


The offence charged and brought to roost is do- 
ing something to the public mischief. What, then, 
are the boundaries of this offence? A statutory 
offence is limited by the scope and wording, and 
even the title, of its statute. What acts may or 
must a magistrate or judge deem to be to the pub- 
lic mischief ? 


Let the matter be tested. A Puritan policeman 
charges a youth and a young woman with an act 
of sexual immorality, to the public mischief, etc., 
and the charge comes before a Bench of duly con- 
scientious men and women, churchwardens, 
nonconformists deacons, etc., etc. “The act is 
proved? Does it tend to public mischief? There 
can only be one answer. Apart from any question 
of ‘‘ deadly sin,’’ it is by such acts that venereal 
disease is spread, illegitimacy increased, women 
eventually driven to prostitution, etc., with all 
attendant evils. It is surely more than hoaxing a 
policeman, perhaps not too intelligent a man, or 
even procuring a false passport, though this is now 
a statutory offence. For the false passport case, 
indeed, a series of ancient precedents were raked 
up from the eighteenth century, long before our 
criminal code had been worked out satisfactorily 
by statute. 


If the above reasoning is correct, the matter is 
worth the attention not only of members of Parlia- 
ment, but of the public generally. 
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EW NOVELS 
Reviewed by ANNE ARMSTRONG 
Nurse. By Barbara Hughes Stanton. Secker. 
Ts. 6d. 


Coloured Glass. By Innes Hart. Rich & Cowan. 
Ts. 6d. 


The Surrender of Helen. 
Eldon. 7s. 6d. 


XCEPTION is not taken to impossibilities 
until they become improbabilities. 

Miss Hughes Stanton’s first novel is in many 
ways extraordinarily good but every so often and 
with a strange regularity improbability rears its 
ugly head. 

I give nothing away by outlining the plot—the 
story is centred round Anne and Janet Barnes and 
their old nurse. Anne in particular is the light of 
Nurse’s eyes and, if the story is to be brought 
round satisfactorily to Nurse and Anne, who are 
obviously to be the centre of the piece, the author 
must see to it that Anne leaves home and takes up 
her abode with her pensioned off Nurse. 

Mrs. Barnes is only too anxious that one or both 
the girls should marry. Janet-is a keen medical 
student; Anne is not; Anne shall get married. 
Consequently when Adrian Garland arrives with 
the necessary qualifications all is made easy for 
Adrian, and it is soon evident from the point of 
view of the plot (but not unfortunately for Anne) 
that he is the right kind of man. He leaves Anne 
with a baby and hooks it to France. Whether 
Anne, with a medical sister under her nose, would 
have been quite so ignorant of possible effects, 
seems a little doubtful. 

It is but a short step to realise that, under the 
circumstances, Anne will be unhappy with her 
middle-class family in Putney—so exit Anne to 
take up residence with Nurse. 

Nurse’s character was well drawn and so was 
Anne’s and the scenes between these two are really 
quite extraordinarily good. But this sort of thing 
is not enough for Miss Stanton. Unfortunately the 
story, in her opinion, must end happily and in the 
fullness of time Anne must marry someone of whom 
Nurse approves. 

But Anne has a baby and though the doctor who 
attended her has a very real regard for both Anne 
and the baby it is easier, still from the point of 
view of the plot, if the baby be eliminated. So the 
baby suffocates itself one day in its pram. So far 
so good. But there is still Nurse. All the 
sympathy of the story has really been Nurse’s. 
Anne can’t marry and leave Nurse alone. Nurse, 
with all her love and all her hints, has not been able 
to drive Anne into the arms of her doctor. So 
Nurse must be eliminated too. We have already 
been told that Nurse dreads the idea of being run 
over—so Nurse is ruthlessly run over by a ‘bus. 
And Anne, broken-hearted over the death of the 
one person whom she loves, is, on the last page, dis- 
covered in the arms of the doctor. And Nurse, one 
supposes, will be forgotten. 

Everything is wrong with this plot. Yet there 
is still something amazingly good in the book. If 
only Miss Hughes Stanton could have paid a little 
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less attention to the rounding off of the theme, if 
she could have left her statue as it was and not 
gone on shipping and moulding the feet of clay 
might not have dwarfed the rest. It is certainly 
worth reading. 

** Coloured Glass ’’ by Miss Hart is the tale of 
the harm that can be done by a self-worshipping, 
self-seeking young woman. James Cartwright, 
-the vicar of a country village, marries a common 
little London girl. She takes up her residence as 
the vicar’s wife and her entire lack of thought for 
others, or even a knowledge of good and evil, 
affects the lives of the small circle round her. 

The story unfolds through the mediums of the 


characters’ points of view and the characters are 


every whit as good as they should be. Clare starts 
an affair with a young man whom she has known 
before her marriage and the knowledge of this 
affair slowly permeates and poisons the air round 
her. 

Clare is an interesting person. She lived in a 
world of make-believe and made her character what 
she herself thought was the character of the part 
she was playing. ‘‘I am a Russian Princess ”’ 
she says in the days before she married the vicar, 
and a Russian Princess in her own imagination she 
willy-nilly became. ‘‘ My love for Claude (her 
husband’s name was James) is a beautiful and pure 
love ’’ she thinks to herself, and, so thinking, it 
became an effective balm against uncomfortable 
thoughts ; it was beautiful ; was pure. 

But it killed James. He discovers his wife’s 
unfaithfulness and because he still worships the 
ground she walks on (she was fiendishly pretty) the 
poor, unhappy man commits suicide. 

I liked ‘*‘ Coloured Glass ’’ enormously—and 
particularly the way Miss Hart breaks off each 
event on its highest note. She leads you to the hedge 
yéu have to jump. She takes you up to it and 
allows you to view your take-off, the size of the 
hedge and whether or no there is a drop the other 
side. The next step is well on the other side. 
You know you have cleared the jump and you are 
in all probability being prepared for the next— 
but of the actual jump you have no remembrance. 

It is an unusual way to tell a story but with Miss 
Hart it has been more than successful. Quite the 
best book in this week’s list. 

“* The Surrender of Helen,’’ by S. H. McGrady 
must be and is entirely impossible and so it is 
possible to read it, to squirm over it, to get, for 
the moment, ridiculously excited over it, and then, 
laying it aside with a guilty air to murmur—“ Isn’t 
it a stupid book—what trash people do read to be 
sure! 

If this is the sort of book I shouldn’t admire, 
and I have more than a suspicion that way, I 
started with a disadvantage. It is a tale of the 
South Seas and I adore tales of the South Seas. 

Sir Leslie Dennison hired ‘‘ The Wanderer ” 
for a cruise in the South Seas. The party was made 
of Sir Leslie, his very lovely wife Helen, her friend 
Sheila, Sir Leslie’s private secretary (an opposite 
number for Sheila) and the rector of a Sussex 
parish. 

They land on an island where a white man is 
found living amicably with the natives. Sir Leslie 


assaults a beautiful young native girl, is con- 
sequently attacked by her brother, shoots them both 
and very quickly the party is ina mess. More than 
ever when it is discovered that the native girl be- 
longed to the one white man. 

The natives turn nasty ; the one white man turns 
nasty ; and the visitors from ‘“The Wanderer’’ will 
assuredly be killed. But wait! ‘‘ If you will give 
me your wife for to-night, Sir Leslie,’ says the 
white man, ‘‘ You shall all be saved.‘‘ ‘‘ That’s 
al' right ’’ says Sir Leslie and Helen walks over to 
the one white man’s hut. He of course falls in love 
with her and they spend the night bathing and 
talking and smoking. 

The Wanderer ”’ puts out to sea—safe. But 
Helen has fallen in love with the one white man, so 
she slips overboard and has a long swim. She 
arrives and sits on the beach. She thinks she will 
rest for a bit and then find her way back to the white 
man’s hut. Splendid, romantic, tear-bringing. But 
I have such an uncomfortable mind, and so prosaic. 
Supposing, just supposing that something had 
happened to the one white man—what would have 
happened to Helen? 


A Bloodless Thriller 
(Reviewed by W.H.B.) 


The Golden Crystal. By Frank Hird. Stanley 
Paul. 7s. 6d. 
If you like this kind of writing here’s a book 
that’s quite exciting— 
‘** Exciting ”’ is the claim upon the jacket— 
And it’s no exaggeration for there’s plenty of 
sensation 
In the story Mr. Hird relates to back it. 
It’s a story of two sisters who are up against some 
twisters— 
House agents and a fortune-telling lady— 
Who think nothing of such trifles as exporting 
British rifles 
In a way that seems to me extremely shady. 
There’s a shadowy detective who is rather 
ineffective, 
There’s a hero—no, two heroes with a yacht, 
There’s a code which is decoded and a plot which 
is exploded, 
There are criminals but none of them are caught. 
There is robbery and looting, but there’s not a 
hint of shooting, 
There’s an estuary full of sticky mud, 
But you will not find a “ killer ’’ in this gentle- 
manly thriller, 
And there’s not a single reference to blood! 
One man tries to use a dagger, but he’s quickly 
made to stagger 
And to drop it on the floor I’m glad to say, 
And the heroes and the sisters having routed 1ll 
the twisters 
Will presumably get married straight away. 
Though there’s neither gun nor pistol in his tale 
** The Golden Crystal,”’ 
Mr. Hird without such weapons can enthral, 
Though a far-fetched sort of story it’s a nice 
change from the gory, 
It will cost you seven and sixpence (Stanley 
Paul). 
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Delusions of China 


Twenty Years of the Chinese Republic. By Harold 
Archer Van Dorn. Hurst & Blackett. 18s. 


Reviewed by O. M. GREEN. 


HIS book’s sub-title, ‘‘ Two Decades of Pro- 

gress,’’ awakens misgivings quickly verified. 
No fair-minded person would deny that National- 
ism, emphatically to be distinguished from 
Kuomintangism, has aroused ideals that will one 
day bear fruit. But the whole is still too ill-con- 
sidered and inco-ordinate. Only in so far as China 
now begins to show signs of working through the 
hopeless, hectic experiments of the past 21 years 
and of getting back to something genuinely 
Chinese, may she be said to have made real pro- 
gress, apart from mechanical innovations. In 
their fine scholarly report on education in China, 
the four experts sent out by the League of Nations 
in 1931 specially warned the Chinese against 
‘* superficial Americanisation,’’ not at all to con- 
demn things American, but for the obvious reason 
that institutions admirable in the land that evolved 
them may prove poisonous in alien soil. That, of 
course, is the root of China’s troubles and it is 
amazing that, with abundant opportunities of 
seeing reality, a Ph.D. of Columbia University 
should have so hypnotised himself into accepting 
all the claims of the Americanised Kuomintang as 
accomplished fact, hailing them as heralds of a 
new golden age. 

Dr. Van Dorn’s book is divided into five sections 
describing progress, as he sees it, in politics, 
education, religion, society and economics. The 
political survey is too sketchy and rhetorical to be 
worth much, quite apart from its six concluding 
pages of diatribe against Japan. On education, 
his own subject, he is more interesting, but he 
seems blind to the serious lack of co-ordination 
between the many educational agencies all pulling 
different ways, and to the top-heavy nature of the 
whole edifice, with too many colleges and primary 
education culpably starved. Among social changes 
one can heartily agree with him on the striking 
emergence and new dignity of Chinese girls. 
Nationalism’s best work is seen in the doors it has 
unlocked for China’s daughters, who as mothers 
of the next generation have a grand chance before 
them. 

Of the glowing description of Health Office 
work, of meat conducted to butchers’ shops in 
muslin bags and closed Ford lorries, of the Draco- 
nian factory law, one can only say that if the half 
of it were fact, or possible, even America must lag 
far behind. The astounding statement is made 
that ‘‘ Nanking is leaving no stone unturned to 
win the sympathy and support of the masses.” 
Even the much-muzzled Chinese Press might have 
warned Dr. Van Dorn to pause before he wrote 
that. And was he not actually in China in 1929, 
when the Kuomintang rejected the very modest 
Bill of Rights, strongiy backed though it was, 
because it would have infringed their monopoly of 
power? The healthiest symptom in China to-day 
is the decay of Kuomintang authority and the bold 
denunciations by leading Chinese, chief among 
them Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s own son, of the Party’s 
corruption and ineptitude. 


Far the best chapter is that on religion, simple, 
critical and comprehensive. One would like to 
agree with Dr. Van Dorn as to the influence of 
Christianity ; but, knowing the Chinese, one must 
attach more importance, at any rate for the present, 
to the signs of renewed enthusiasm for their own 
ancient philosophies. The rejection of the classics, 
in 1905, in favour of Western education is the basis 
of all Young China’s demoralisation to-day. Most 
periods of renascence in China’s history have coin- 
cided with a revival of Confucianism. So it may 
be again. 


The Protector’s Best Son 


Henry Cromwell. By R. W. Ramsey. 
mans. lds. 


Reviewed by M. Scott JOHNSON. 


HIS is a scholarly biography of one of those 
minor but trustworthy English officials who 
have little individual mark on history, but on 
whose patient and conscientious work the greatness 
of a country is built. There is little material for 
reconstructing the life history of the Lord Protec- 
tor’s second son except the correspondence during 
the period of his governorship of Ireland pre- 
served in the Lansdowne Collections and Thurloe’s 
State papers, and extracts from these sources con- 
stitute the greater part of Mr. Ramsey’s book. 

Henry Cromwell was too good a son and too 
sensible a man to rank either among the great 
successes or the tragic failures of those times. 
He had a stiff job to do, and he did it thoroughly 
well. He knew how to handle men, to keep his 
own counsel. His letters and reports are models 
cf clarity and good sense. Under his regime the 
Ireland of ‘‘ Butcher ’? Cromwell became ‘‘ a quiet 
habitation for sober honest men.”’ ‘‘ Where my 
Lord Harry doth govern, that country needs no 
foil to set it off.” He did not like ‘‘ armyes inter- 
posings,’’ and realised only too well the fatal 
weakness of all ‘‘ Mussolinis’’—that on the 
thread of their life a great weight hangs. 

If Henry and not the weak and dilatory Richard 
had been Oliver’s eldest son, it is conceivable that 
the course of English history might have been very 
different. For one detects in him many of the 
signs of a modern viceroy, a modern sense of the 
responsibilities of his post, and the ability of a fine 
second-rate mind to carry on a set course. 

The letters of these times are full of Puritanical 
unction. We find Henry exhorted to “ roll your- 
self upon God—which to do needs much Grace,”’ 
and similar pious exercises. There is little pious 
hyperbole in his own letters. He has a humorous 
mouth. Possibly the funny side of things kept 
him sane, for he had his full share of official worries 
and back-biting. 

The book would be even more interesting for the 
ordinary reader if Mr. Ramsey had been more of 
a biographer and less of an unobtrusive editor. 
There is a great deal of repetition in these letters 
which could have been usefully replaced by bio- 
graphical interpretation. But they have a style 
about them which leaves modern official reports 
sadly in the shade. It is interesting to note that 
whereas the male spelling in this correspondence 
is erratic, the female spelling is positively dizzy. 


Long- 
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Our Brave Coward 


The Amazing Mr. Noel Coward. By Patrick 
Braybrooke. Dennis Archer. 7s. 6d. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM Foss. 


M* Patrick Braybrooke is to be wondered at. 
He has written probably as bad a book on 
the ‘‘ amazing Mr. Noel Coward ”’ as will ever 
appear. His work is a crescendo of ecstasy, and 
ecstasy may be an excuse (may it not, Mr. Bray- 
brooke ?) for slovenly writing, careless thinking, 
and fairly successful padding. But the chief 
objection to Mr. Braybrooke is that he stands 
throughout in his hero’s light. He is so much 
concerned in being ‘‘ smart ” or ‘‘ rather smart ”’ 
(his own chosen superlatives for Coward’s dialogue) 
himself that he has failed completely to bring out 
Coward’s most important attributes. 


Nor has Mr. Braybrooke improved his own or his 
hero’s case by his ‘* smart ’’ outpouring of his own 
opinions—one may dislike fox-hunters, as Mr. 
Braybrooke does, and criticise them without giving 
unnecessary offence. 


One topical example of Mr. Braybrooke’s method 
will suffice. In describing the action of Coward’s 
Jejune play, ‘‘ Fallen Angels,’’ he writes:— 
‘** Here are a few lines when the ladies have had 
quite a good deal of champagne and are muddled 
as to where the King and Queen are staying. 
When you are getting drunk things like that 
assume a very real and disgusting importance.” 


Smartness the Test 


Apparently only two dramatists have ever existed 
for Mr. Braybrooke—for first, Oscar Wilde: now 
Noel Coward. For him, ‘‘ smart” or ‘‘ rather 
smart ’’ dialogue is the test of all good drama—a 
common and devastating fault of the Post-War 
Theatre. It is therefore Coward’s early work which 
really attracts him. The truth is, of course, that 
it was ‘ Bitter Sweet’’ which first showed 
Coward’s possibilities. There was drama and 
“‘ theatre’ throughout in that Opera, and real 
human feeling. Beyond that, there was bold ex- 
periment founded in inspiration. The second act 
curtain of ‘‘ Bitter Sweet ’’’ was sublime imper- 
tinence. It proved Coward not only a dramatist 
but also as a great play-producer. But Mr. Bray- 
brooke is silent on this point. 


In the same way he obviously is more intrigued 
by ‘‘ Easy Virtue ’’ and ‘“‘ Fallen Angels,’’ both 
more or less interesting exercises in play-making, 
than in ‘* Cavalcade.”’ I charge him with creat- 
ing a completely wrong conception of Noel 
Coward’s powers. 


Coward, to me, is the only significant figure at 
present on view in the English speaking Theatre, 
simply because he is the best producer in the 
world to-day, because he has a real sense of drama, 
and, most particularly, because he has inspirational 
genius for knowing the public taste months in 
advance; a trait as necessary in a dramatist as in 
a great journalist or a statesman. 


Aboard Two Fleets 


Death of a Fleet. By Paul Schubert and Lang- 
horne Gibson. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 


Flotillas. By Captain Lionel Dawson. Rich & 
Cowan. 12s. 6d. 


EFORE the war, on the occasion of an English 

Naval visit to Kiel, one of the English 

officers remarked on the excellence of the German 
discipline. 

Discipline? said a German officer. I'll 
show you.’’ He beckoned to the quartermaster 
and, with a blow on the chin, knocked him down. 
The man got up, saluted, and carried on with h’s 
job. 
‘* There,’’ said the German, “‘ that’s what we 
call discipline.” 

Actually, it was this same iron discipline which 
led to the German revolution in 1918, which started 
in the Navy. The line between officers and men 
was very definitely drawn and was uncrossable. 
A régime of this sort, especially when forced upon 
a nation which has not got the sea in its blood, 
can never stand the hardship and rigours of a 
war. It was in this way that the revolution was 
born, and it was this that clinched that final dis- 
ruption of Germany which resulted in their request 
for an armistice. 

Amongst the ‘‘ Supreme Sailors’ Soviet ’’, the 
revolutionary element in control of the fleet, there 
were a few old Navy men who, with von Reuter, 
still felt the patriotism which had made the German 
Navy into the wonderful machine which it used 
to be, and it was this handful of men who resolved 
secretly to scuttle the ships rather than allow them 
to be taken by the English. von Reuter’s informa- 
tion, on that Saturday, June 21st, was that Ger- 
many had rejected the peace terms. He imagined 
then that war was being continued. In consequence, 
he made the pre-arranged signal and the whole in- 
ternment unit obeyed their last order. 


The short, staccato sentences in which this book 
is written make an effective and graphic method of 
description, but 280 pages of it are apt to become 
a weariness. One grows to long for a straight- 
forward sentence complete with noun, verb and 
subject. Yet the book tells its story well and fully. 


Captain Dawson calls his book ‘‘ a hard-lying 
story,’’ but the uninformed reader should not take 
this literally. ‘‘ Hard-lying’’ is an allowance 
given to officers and men to atone for their personal 
discomfort when serving in the smaller ships of the 
Navy. 

The author had a varied and fairly exciting 
career in destroyers and his narrative is packed 
with excellent reading. Good stories abound, and 
the various incidents. which Captain Dawson de- 
scribes are all typical of the real life of the Navy. 
This is a happy book and the Naval background 
is drawn with a fidelity and a touch of glamour 
that makes reading a delight. 

Lieutenant Mills’ black and white illustrations 
which serve as head- and tail-pieces throughout the 
book are delightful little vignettes which faithfully 
reflect the spirit of the Navy in its lighter moments. 
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Possible Loyalties 

Red Rags. Various Authors. Chapman & Hall. 6s. 
HE eclipse of Victorianism has been short- 
lived, and even the quainter Victorian 
customs are being revived. Elderly or even 
middle-aged folk may remember that rather grim 
institution, the confession book, in which one was 
compelled to tell all and sundry, among other 
things, ‘‘ my pet aversion.’”? Mr. Richard Comyns 
Carr has conceived the bright idea of reviving 
this inquisition in a new form. He has persuaded 
twenty young people either at or recently from 
Oxford, all or nearly all under thirty, to write an 


‘‘ essay of hate ’’ on some subject of their choice. 


The result is certainly entertaining, and one gets 
the impression that, greatly as their points of view 
differ, not one of them would have voted for a 
recent notorious motion at the Oxford Union. 
The essays are naturally very uneven in merit. 
Several are the kind of papers read at college 
debating societies all the world over, full of the 
omniscience of inexperience. They are so alarm- 
ingly clever that one is tempted to wonder with 
Arnold and the gipsy child— 

Who taught this pleading to unpractised eyes ? 

Who hid such import in an infant’s gloom... ? 

Thou hast foreknown the vanity of hope, 

Foreseen thy harvest, yet proceed’st to live. 

In fact, if anyone hated all the things denounced 
so vigorously by these young people, the world 
would be a most uncomfortable place for him to 
live in. Not that the haters are at all depressed: 
It is on the whole a cheerful book with a vein of 
optimism and good sense running through it. If 
all the papers were on the level of Mr. Walker- 
Smith’s ‘‘ International Snobbery’’ and Mr. 
Boyd-Carpenter’s ‘‘ People who Hate Politicians,”’ 
this would have been a really notable book. Most, 
but not all, of the essays, however, contain some- 
thing worth reading, and together they probably 
give a truer impression of what Young Oxford is 
thinking to-day than a whole year’s debates at 
the Union. Mr. Justice McCardie contributes an 
epilogue, which seems quite unnecessary. 


Shorter Notices 


A Defence of Aristocracy. By A. M. Ludovici. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 

We welcome this new edition of Mr. Ludovici’s 
brilliant defence of a fundamental principle of 
humanity. It appears at a time when its uncom- 
promising attitude has special value; for it leaves 
no excuse to those who read it with an open mind 
to pursue the ignis fatuus of democracy or make 
believe with the toys of Socialism. 


The Ring of Eyes. By H. Footner. Crime Club. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 

This book is a poor specimen of the American 
detective yarn. It moves so quickly—like a film 
run too fast through the projector—that the 
reader’s attention soon flags and he ceases to care 
in the least what happens to any of the puppets. 


Basic German for Science Students. By M.L. 
Barker. Heffer. 6s. 


Mr. Barker has written a very useful but rather 


terrible book. It is intended to enable science 
students to mug up enough German to kid the 
examiners and to read publications on their 
special subjects in a couple of terms. They will have 
mastered in that time ‘‘ approximately 1372” 
German words, and one may imagine that their 
ignorance of the language will be profound. 
Science is presumably not intended to educate, yet 
it is conceivable that science students might gain 
something not without value, if they spared the 
time to understand the spirit of a language which 
is indispensable to their specialist studies. 


James Augustine. By Margaret Pascoe. Hutchin- 
son. 7s. 6d. 


‘* Margaret Pascoe,’’ the publishers tell us, hides 
the identity of a famous novelist. It is, perhaps, 
just as well that she is so hidden since ‘* James 
Augustine ’’ could hardly add to her garland of 
fame. The story tells of a young man’s climb to 
fame on the stage during the years which divided 
Queen Victoria’s two Jubilees, but there is a little 
too much dependence on co-incidence to give life 
to the tale. James Augustine, one feels also, is 
teo good to be true and he had no real battles to 
fight before he achieved success as a baritone in 
musical comedy. 


No. If there are to be many more books like 
‘* James Augustine ’’ we hope, for her own sake, 


that the famous novelist will continue to shroud 
her identity under the name of ‘“* Margaret 
Pascoe.”’ 


It pays a bank to be used by its 
customers, though many of tts 
serowes cost the customer nothing 


It is the Westminster Bank’s policy 
to popularize its services by issuing 
simply worded accounts of various 
ways in which it is glad to be used. 
These bright covered little leaflets 
are conspicuous in any branch of 
the Bank, and may be taken freely. 
They already comprise ‘39 Advan- 
tages of an Account’, ‘Points before 
Travelling’, ‘Securities’, “The Sav- 
ing Habit’, ‘Wills’, ‘Income Tax’, 
and others 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
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Tiger, Tiger 
The Book of the Tiger. By Brigadier-General 


R. G. Burton. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 
Illustrated. 


O* books written about tiger hunting there has 
been no end, and at least one classic, ‘‘ The 
Man-Eaters of Tsavo,’’ has been among them. 
Now comes ‘‘ The Book of the Tiger,’’ which does 
not belie its possibly grandiose title. General 
Burton knows his subject better, perhaps, than any 
other man ; he has shot and hunted tigers as other 
men may shoot driven grouse. He is intensely 
interested in the great beast itself; he has read all 
the literature of his subject and he tests all theories 
by the light of his own experience. Hence comes 
an admirable volume, with an excellent style in 
writing and illustrations which really help the text. 
A plausible even convincing case is made for the 
tiger against the easy assumption that he is par- 
ticularly savage and cruel, as well as cowardly. 
According to General Burton he is not more cruel 
and not more timid than other animals, including 
man. Nor is he wholly unnecessary in the scheme 
of life. Does he hunt by sound, scent or sight? 
Here is an ancient controversy solved on the lines 
of sight and sound, with strictly limited powers of 
scent for the tiger. 

And man-eating? This is not always or even 
most often—or so the author believes—due to old 
age, weakness, and decrepit teeth, but chiefly toa 
difficulty in some particular district in feeding the 
cubs. And the interesting suggestion is made 
that this unfortunate habit or hobby may become 


WORK FOR THE 
OUT - OF - WORK 


INTER ALIA 


Special rooms have been opened 
in many localities as— 


SELF-HELP AND 
RECREATION CENTRES 


where large numbers of out-of- 
works are usefully occupied daily. 


Facilities are provided for Boot- 
repairing, Carpentry and mendi 

clothes, while in some centres suc 
subjects as Shorthand, Wood 
Carving and First-Aid are taught. 


In addition to these special centres, the . 
sixty C.A. Social centres throughout 
the country extend a welcome to the 
unemployed. 
Your gift to help us maintain and 
extend these and many other prac- 
tical efforts will be gratefully 
received by Preb. Carlile.C.H.,D D. 
Hon. Chief Secretary, 55, Bryanston 
Street, London, 1 


CHuRCH ARMY 


hereditary, once established by lack of easy 
rationing. 
Tigers and trees, tigers and wild dogs, the size 
of tigers and their colouration, including the black 
tiger and the white; thrilling stories of shikar; 
rifles and equipment and camps; everything is 
here sorted out and made clear. So the volume is 
authoritative, useful, and so readable that it should 
become quite easily a best seller in its own class. 


A Wise Philosopher 


That Immortal Sea. By Clifford Bax. 
Dickson. 7s. 6d. 


M*: Bax’s confession of faith will appeal to all 
who are wise enough to snatch an hour of 
contemplation from the artificial hustle of our age. 
He has nothing very sensational to say. Indeed, 
his moderation and good sense are his strongest 
points. Gently and remorselessly, he points out 
that science has not converted man from a feeling 
to a thinking creature. Intellect has not and never 
can suppress emotion. There can be neither truth 
nor happiness unless both sides of our nature play 
their appointed part in human life. 

The only criticism that the reviewer would bring 
against this excellent book is a suggestion that 
Mr. Bax is rather behind the times. He does not 
seem fully aware of that outbreak of mysticism 
or at least religious feeling, which has begun to 
show itself in many unexpected places. Much 
against which he argues with great force—the 
rationalist and materialist view—has already lost 
its hold and is coming to be regarded as no more 
than a survival of the exploded science of the 19th 
century. Science has called for such faith in its 
mysteries as never religion dared demand, and has 
prepared the way for the acceptance of the divine 
self and the beatific vision. 

For this reason the book should be sure of a 
large and sympathetic public. It expresses the 
creed that everyone is preparing to believe and ex- 
presses it extremely well. Mr. Bax’s discussion 
of reincarnation is an admirable example of his 
measured and effective style. Many will agree 
with him when he says: 

If we have no temperamental prejudice against the 
theory that reincarnation is a natural law, we shall 
probably find more difficulty in accounting for the 
Greek instinct of John Keats by referring it to his 
heredity and environment than by supposing that 
he made use of aptitudes and a temperament which 
had their roots in ancient Greece itself. 

The reviewer feels that the dualism which Mr. 
Bax bases on “ life’? and ‘‘ soul” is rather an 
unnecessary complication. Moreover, even if it be 
granted, he cannot confirm the view that the mani- 
festation of soul in our three dimensions is nearly 
as rare as he suggests. 

Mr. Bax puts his finger on the real flaw in the 
Russian experiment. It is bound to break down or 
be completely modified, not because the Russian 
is incapable of looking after machinery or any other 
material consideration, but because not all the 
Lenins and Stalins in the world can change that 
law of human nature, ‘* man does not live by bread 
alone.’’ No material achievement can satisfy 
without food for the soul. 


Lovat 
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To 


Embassy. ‘‘ The Glass Wall,’’ a play in three 
acts by E. M. Delafield; ‘‘ The Pariah,” a 
play in one act by August Strindberg. 


HERE is no “ Provincia! Lady ’’ about Miss 
Delafield’s new venture in drama. If you 
imagine, as I hoped, that you may find yourself 
laughing in your mind, it will not be so. Here is 
a formidable drama, with one of those alarmingly 
long lists of characters, hardly to be disentangled 
by ‘‘ the order of their appearance,’’ a good many 
changes of scene, and several gaps in time. 

All this handicaps a modern playwright. <A 
theme, a serious theme, founded on or supported 
by personal views held strongly, is another handi- 
cap less easily overcome. And, unhappily, Miss 
Delafield has not overcome it. 

The theme is the hard lovelessness of a 
type of religion, exemplified in a Roman Catholic 
convent. Stella Mordaunt, pupil at a convent 
school, is ‘* got hold of ’’; her young lover refuses 
to subscribe those articles of association which are 
required of the Protestant who ventures to marry 
a Roman Catholic and Stella, deserting him, her 
sea-faring Protestant father who hates convents, 
and her Roman Catholic mother who dreads them, 
becomes postulant, novice, and nun. After ten 
years of loveless rigour, her mother superior (who 
has stolen most of Stella’s heart for the greater 
glory of ‘* the faith ’’) is ordered to South America 
and refuses to the lonely Stella comfort or sym- 
pathy. So Stella breaks her vows and goes back to 
the world she had forsworn. 

Not, however, to the early lover, who has dis- 
appeared from theme and play, but to her brother, 
now in married occupation of her earlier home. 
He is there because her father, being a very 
wicked reprobate, has been living with a woman 
since her mother died. Of course, the brother’s 
wife is harsh, jealous, and unfeeling. And in the 
last four minutes the evil-living father turns up to 
show that he, like Stella, could not starve for lack 
of love and to fold her in his arms. But all the 
humour and half the point of that situation was 


sacrificed in one line given to the father: ‘‘ she 
has left me now.”’ 


There was a play here, and Miss Delafield was 
aware of bits of it. But, as it seemed to me, she 
frittered it away in a passionate determination to 
let the bees swarm in her bonnet. At all events, 
sincere and serious as it was, the action failed to 
move me or divert me. 

Marda Vanne, as the Reverend Mother, showed 
a real power of quiet emphasis; Ann Stephenson 
(Sister Dominic) had an enchanting brogue; Max 
Adrian (Tony Mordaunt) acted cleverly. In some 
moments Mary Casson’s performance of Stella 
showed something more than promise. But this 
young actress seemed too carefully drilled and re- 
hearsed to release the heart of a part by which she 
was overweighted. 


‘* The Pariah,”’ a brilliant exercise in morbid 


psychology, was played very well by Michael 
Sherbrooke and Geoffrey Dunlop. 


ILMS 
By Mark ForREST 


Directed by Frank Lloyd. Tivoli. 


The Man from Toronto. Directed by Sinclair Hill. 
New Gallery. 


VERY now and again when people, in despair 
at the poverty of film material, begin to say 
in imitation of a famous music hall comedian 
‘* We can’t go on like this,”’ there comes a picture 
which brings the screen to the forefront once again, 
and those who have been in danger of forgetting 
what a powerful instrument it is for good or evil 
suddenly reawaken to its potency. ‘* Cavalcade ”’ 
at the Tivoli is one of those films and, although 
the new year has run very little of its course, it is 
safe to predict that this version of Mr. Coward’s 
play will be its most discussed picture. 

The play suffered to my mind from many defects, 
the chief of which was that it wasn’t a play, but 
that it was a picture of our own times, and anyone 
who saw it must have been struck by its pictorial 
possibilities. Mr. Coward's choice of incident was 
unfortunately not always happy, and those who 
have made the film have been compelled to accept 
his treatment of his theme with the result that the 
production suffers from the defects which it in- 
herits from the original. Apart from these, this 
picture, which is directed by Mr. Lloyd, is flawless. 

It is a sad business that this panorama of Eng- 
land should be unfolded by an American company, 
but it is certainly true that if we had tried to do it 
ourselves we shouldn’t have succeeded half as 
well. Lack of money alone would have handi- 
capped us severely, but lack of experience would 
have been just as detrimental. We can, however, 
take credit for the cast and the director ; they are 
all-British, and the perfect performances given by 
Diana Wynyard, Una O'Connor and Irene Browne 
are a very real pleasure to watch. 

Under Mr. Lloyd’s direction and with the help 
of a quarter million pounds the ebb and flow of 
our national stream becomes a river of majesty ; 
there is depth here, and the astonishing accuracy 
of the presentation allows no false note to jar the 
waters into an untidy ripple. For once the author 
has no action against the screen for sabotage; 
indeed Mr. Coward should be very grateful. 
His story lives at the Tivoli, which is more than it 
did for me at any rate at Drury Lane. 

‘* The Man from Toronto,’’ which is at the New 
Gallery, is a very slight affair. Moulded to a 
pattern with which one is very familiar, the screen 
version of this play creaks and groans through all 
the old business necessitated by one of those extra- 
ordinary flights of testamentary fancy which have 
been the delight of dramatists for years. 


Cavalcade. 


Entertainments 


QUEEN’S THEATRE 
Every Evening at 8.30 
Matinees Wednesdays & Saturdays at 2.30 
BARRY JACKSON presents— 
The Birmingham Repertory Company in 


“ONCE IN A LIFETIME” 


(Gerrard 4517) 


by Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman. 
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OT for nothing have Sandeman 

been dealing in Sherry for over 100 
years. Not for no- 
thing does the name 
SANDEMAN 
stand out like a 
sign-post in the 
Sherry Market, 
pointing the way 
to the finest selec- 
tion of sherries 
you could wish 
Sherries of every 
kind, for every 
occasion and every 


purpose. 


SANDEMAN 
SHERRY 


GEO. G. SANDEMAN SONS & CO., LTD., 20 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C.4 


iF you, or any of your loved ones, have 
suffered from a “stroke,” the dread 
Epilepsy, or, even worse, Encephalitis 
Lethargica, (Sleepy Sickness), Brain 
Tumour, Infantile Pron or Creepin 
Palsy, you may feel a close sympathy with 
the patients of 


THE HOSPITAL FOR 
EPILEPSY & PARALYSIS 


Maida Vale - - London, W.9 


The Llandudno Hydro 


THE IDEAL CENTRE FOR LOVELY WALES 
Perfect cuisine. Reasonable tariff. H. & C. 
water in every bedroom, Separate Russian, 
Turkish, Medicinal & Piunge Baths for Ladies 
& Gents. Tennis, ea Billiards. Excellent 


SPECIAL WINTER TERMS. Apply The Hydro 
Telephone : 6234 and 6235 


OFFICE TO LET 


QE or two good rooms, with Service, Lift, Hot Water, 
Central Heating. Very central and quiet. Rental 
moderate. Apply Box 0404, The Saturday 


eview, 18-20, 
York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


Direct subscribers who are changing their 

addresses are asked to give the earliest possible 

_ notification to the Saturday Review, 18-20 
York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2 


ORRESPON DENCE 


The Grand Stupidities 

SIR,—The Grand National will have been run before 
we have time to say “‘ Beecher’s Brook ” and, as usual, 
grand horses and good men will have come to griefi—very 
likely death—because the course is too stiff, the runners 
too many, and the quality not always good enough. 

Let them call me all the names they please; it remains 
true that a trimming of the jumps, a restriction of the 
runners, and something like the qualifying rounds of a 
golf championship would not spoil any sport in sparing 
horse and man from needless injury and foolish death. 

Westminster. A. G. ARMLOCK. 

Quis Custodiet? 

SIR,—Having once had the privilege of visiting Mr. 
G. D. Hobson in his exquisite house, No. 1, Bedford 
Square, I should like, if I may, to add my strong pro- 
tests against the threat, not only to his house, but to the 
whole of the eastern side of the square. 

As Mr. Hobson rightly indicates, South Kensington, 
not Bloomsbury, is now the real museum quarter of 
London, and there seems no justification for wrecking the 
only 18th century London square that has survived practi- 
cally unaltered since its building, in order to reproduce 
on a small scale, as seems to be the intention, something 
like the Pergamon Museum in Berlin. 

This building, with the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, the 
Deutsches Museum, and others, forms part of the Museum- 
Insel, a site with practically unlimited accommodation 
for the national collections of ancient sculpture and the 
Fine Arts. 

Bloomsbury’s manifest destiny is, rather, to become the 
University quarter of London, and a far more worthy 
fate for Bedford Square would surely be to preserve its 
houses, as their leases fall in, to serve as hostels, lodg- 
ings, or for any other purpose connected with London 
University whose Central Buildings are about to arise not 
a stone’s throw away. ALAN LAWRENCE. 

110, Ebury Street, S.W.1. 


Foreign Missions 

SIR,—In your paper dated 11/2/33, you had some 
remarks on foreign missions that show such complete 
ignorance that you will, I hope, forgive me if I write 
a word in reply. ‘‘ Despite all the texts,” as you truly 
say,—it is in this country that Missions are misunder- 
stood, and by so-called Christians. Neither the British 
Government abroad nor the native misunderstands them. 

One instance: I happen to have been sent by the 
chief Government official into the forbidden territory on 
the border of Afghanistan to the rescue of Molly Ellis, 
aii English girl who was kidnapped, and I was sent 
because, being a missionary, I could go where no one 
else safely could. 

Missions could hardly be proved “ politically danger- 
ous ’’—rather exactly the opposite. In Communal riots 
in India it is the Mission doctor who is called to clear 
up the mess—because both sides trust him. I 
enclose a pamphlet which I beg you to read, showing 
how, though no missionaries should take political sides, 
a British official insists that ‘‘ Missions are a political 
necessity.” Again, if, as you maintain in your paper, 
Christian standards are necessary for the morality and 
order of a civilised nation—how much more necessary 
are they for an uncivilised nation ? ' 

And, lastly, there is no such thing as “ foreign 
missions.’? The founder of Christianity was a Palestin- 
ian—an Easternt The first foreign mission was when 
Paul entered the heathen land of Greece “‘ to preach the 
Gospel ”’—missionaries brought Christianity and civilisa- 
tion to the foreign and barbaric people of the West, our 
ancestors, and we are the foreigners. Therefore, but for 
‘foreign missions’? we should probably be still 
“heathen ”’ of sorts. As it is, this country is pagan— 
that is, nominally Christian and chiefly ‘“‘ without God.” 

Shortheath, Farnham. (Mrs.) I.. A. UNDERHILL. 


Missions and Politics 
SIR,—Though away on legal duties I have time to read 
the “ Saturday ” as befits the son of an old contributor. 
And so for a word on Foreign Missions. 
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You do not seem to value them as Scotsmen do! In 
that poor country £50,000 a year is raised annually on 
that account by one Church. ‘“‘ Foreign Missions ” 
makes an appeal equalled by no other. I agree that to 
ask for a general increase of 10 per cent. in this financial 
crisis for all classes of subscribers is indeed unreasonable. 

Let me illustrate the position of our Society, the official 
Church of England mission to Japan, working with both 
S.P.G. and C.M.S. We are collecting here in 1983 to 
spend there in 1035: our prime obligation is in 
guaranteed salaries and pensions to white missionaries : 
then comes the home base cost of rent, printing, clerical 
labour—an ex-missionary employed-national health 
insurance, etc. The Chairman of the Executive is a 
banker; members are chosen for making knowledge of 
Japan. Organisation is voluntary. Accounts are open 
and audited. 

One more aspect. Everyone wants Peace with honour 
in Manchuria. Throughout Japan all classes and com- 
munities feel national honour to be at stake: there is 
genuine and intense resentment of Europe’s attitude 
though our own Foreign Secretary is conspicuously 
honoured for his sagacious caution. But this foolish 
threat of war is mischevious in the extreme. It may 
= Japan to proceed to extreme measures when her 
riends will surprise her enemies by their number. 

Now to urge reason, calls for high courage. Yet from 
the first the native Church, linked through Lambeth to 
our Communion, has fearlessly proclaimed Peace. Is 
this the moment for Christians here to weaken in their 
mark of Faith? Rosert GEORGE SETON. 

Barrister-at-Law. 
Japan Church Aid, Church House, S.W.1. 


Spirituals and Jazz 
SIR,—I read in your last issue the objections of Mr. 
Sadler to negro spirituals being, as he terms it, ‘‘ hotted 
up” to make dance music. However, I consider that 


his sympathies for the negro race on that account are’ 


very largely wasted; the negro races are born with an 
excessive sense of rhythm, which finds expression in all 
their songs and many of their everyday actions (as for 
instance such a commonplace task as polishing shoes). 

A negro spiritual without rhythm is as incongruous 
and entirely meaningless as one of our own hymns 
would be sung to negro rhythm. It was the negro bands 
who introduced us to “ hot” music and “‘ hot” negro 
spirituals. We have only copied their example, though 
we have failed to copy entirely the earnest way the 
negroes have interpreted them. 

As regards love-songs, it is indisputable that ever 
since songs were first sung the subject of ninety per 
cent. of them has been that of love, though nowadays 
the habit amongst songwriters of composing a chorus 
consisting of ‘‘ With a hey nonney nonney ” or words 
to that effect has died out. If this year we were to sing 
no more of love but turn our attentions entirely to other 
subjects, 1933 would surely be a unique landmark in 
musical history ! WALKER. 

Didbrook, nr. Cheltenham, Glos. 


Revisionism 

SIR,—In his analysis of the foreign political situation, 
Mr. John Pollock indicates three influences, all of which 
he appears to regard as being of equal malignancy so 
far as British interests are concerned—German-Hungarian 
revisionism, Bolshevism, and American trade imperial- 
ism. I would suggest that the fundamental grouping 
is surely that of Bolshevism versus Civilisation. The 
issues upon which the supporters of our Western Civilisa- 
tion are divided may be composed; when viewed in a 
true perspective, they are relatively trivial. In the con- 
flict with Bolshevism there can be no compromise. In 
face of the common menace, is it not high time that the 
quarrels between Germany and Poland, Hungary and 
Rumania, were chivalrously settled—and to this end 
certain frontier and minority adjustments will be re- 
quired—and that a common front were formed, stretching 
from Poland and Rumania in the East to Japan in the 


extreme West? R. G. WALMSLEY. 
Mossley Hill, Liverpool. 


T”™ Luxury Chair 
for 67/6 


ou imagine 

anything more 
inviting than the 
“LUXURY "Chair 
illustrated here. It is 
obviously e for 
comfort, and if you 
could only see the 
hidden workmanship 
you would appreciate 
more fully how successfully our designers 


have planned to produce the 100% perfect 


hair. seat, arms and back are a ® DIMENSIONS 
mass of springs, padded with sterilised ane wid, 


fibre and hair, and t with strong S247 24ins. 
tapestry, unique in desi ouri 
quality. Usual price 


Part cost of packing for country orders 26 extra. 
All goods Carriage Paid in England and Wales. 


WOLFE & HOLLANDER Lid. 


251-256, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W1 
THAMES ST.,&CLARENCEST. also 861-865, FULHAM ROAD. 
KINGSTON -ON- THAMES at LONDON 8.W.6 


You would realise still more, 
the value of the tender 
hand and the sympathetic 
heart in dealing with the 
unemployed, as well as the 
outcast and the broken. 


The Self-Denial Effort is 
your opportunity to help. 


Gifts gratefully received by the 
Commanding Officer of Local 


Corps, or by General 
Higgins, 101, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, 


e 
SELF- DENIAL 


EFFORT 1933 


A 
you could 
walk amongst 
them..... 
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Electricity 
Consumers Protection 
Association 


AIMS AND OBJECTS 


1.—To watch carefully the developments of 
the Joint Electricity Authority. 


2.—To urge Municipalities to secure protec- 
tion before handing over their rights to 


an untried bureaucracy. 


3.—To interest elected representatives and 
to avoid hurried surrender of Local 
Authorities existing rights, 


4.—To investigate and advise members on 
all questions of electricity services and 


charges. 


MEMBERSHIP FORM 
I, the undersigned, desire to be enrolled as 
a member of the E.C.P.S., and agree to con- 


tribute the sum of One Shilling per annum 
towards the Society's funds. 


(Full Name) 


(Address)... 


Hon. Secretary : 


W. H. ASHBEE, 3 Bloomsbury Street, 
W.C.1 


ITY.—By Our City Epitor 


Lombard Street, Thursday. 


NCE again finance and commerce are showing 
that it is impossible to shake off the yoke of 
subservience to international conditions, but idle- 
ness rather than depression has followed the adverse 
news from the Far East where war between China 
and Japan threatens to affect severely textile and 
other markets which were showing signs of 
recovery. A further depressing factor in the Stock 
Markets has been the weakness of the dollar 
following upon the Michigan banking troubles. 


Some ‘‘ Key ’’ Results 

The profit figures of John Barker’s and Self- 
ridge’s on the one hand, and of Courtaulds and 
Bradford Dyers on the other, may be taken as 
“‘Key”’ results of the retail trade and of the textile 
trades. The net profit of Selfridge and Company 
for the past year was £341,539 compared with 
£400,269 for the previous year and the dividend is 
halved at 4 per cent. Whiteley’s, however, had a 
rather better year with profits of £135,691, an in- 
crease of about £4,000 and with no subsidiary’s 
losses to be met this year, the call on Selfridge’s 
in respect of dividend guarantee is reduced from 
£76,487 to £63,541. John Barker’s profits for 1932 
were about £62,000 lower at £400,791 and the 
dividend of 15 per cent. for the year, compared 
with the 20 per cent. paid for so long, came as a 
shock to shareholders, the shares dropping abruptly 
from 77s. 6d. to 63s. 9d. The sharp fall was out 
of proportion to the decline in profits but it was 
also a tribute to the absence of leakage of news. 

Courtaulds’ dividend of 4 per cent. tax-free was 
up to market expectations though it compared 
with 5 per cent. for 1931, but a year ago £450,000 
was taken from reserve to pay the dividend, where- 
as this year reserves are untouched and the 1932 
profit was £1,452,053 compared with the 1931 figure 
of £1,101,588. Bradford Dyers’ loss of £54,000 
for the year against £12,000 for 1931 makes less 
pleasant reading, but the recovery, when it comes, 
is likely to be more rapid than the decline. 

The Prudential 

The Prudential Assurance Company have been 
able to restore the ‘‘ cuts ’’ made in dividend and 
in their bonus rates made a year ago when it was 
thought prudent to open a special contingency 
fund in view of the investment conditions then 
ruling. The distribution on the ‘‘ A ’’ shares is 
therefore 18s. 4 4/5d. per share compared with 
16s. 10d. per share a year ago, and the shares now 
also receive 1s. 5 1/5d. from reserves set aside a 
year ago. The ‘‘ B”’ shares receive ls. 6d. per 
share compared with Is. 3d. last year. 

The surplus in the Ordinary Branch enables the 
directors to declare reversionary bonuses on 
participating policies in force on December 31 last 
of £2 6s. per cent. in the case of whole-life policies 
issued during 1932 and £3 2s. per cent. in the case 
of policies issued before 1932, the latter rate in- 
cluding 16s. in respect of 1931. It is reassuring to 
the general public that the directors of such a 
soundly financed institution as the ‘‘ Prudential ”’ 
should feel justified in dispensing with the special 
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COMPANY MEETING 


UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC RAILWAYS GROUP 


THE annual general meetings of Metropolitan District 

Railway Company, London Electric Railway Com- 
pany, City and South London Railway Company, 
Central London Railway Company, London General 
Omnibus Company, Limited, Metropolitan Electric 
Tramways, Limited, London United Tramways, Limited, 
South Metropolitan Electric Tramways and Lighting 
Company, Limited, London and Suburban Traction 
Company, Limited, Underground Electric Railways 
Company of London, Limited, were held at the Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, S.W.1, on Thursday last. 


The Right Honourable Lord Ashfield, 
who presided, said : 


From a business point of view 1932 has been a bad 
year. The decline in traffic, which first became pro- 
nounced at the close of the holiday period of 1931, 
steadily deepened, and the record of the year, whether 
we look to the railways, or omnibuses, or tramways, is 
uniformly depressing. The causes are well enough 
known. There is the continued falling-off in trade and 
industry, the further spread of unemployment, and as 
though that were not enough, the vagaries and general 
worsening of the average English weather. Only 
towards the close of the year were there hopeful signs, 
when the rate of decline which had at one point been 
so disturbing was found to be diminishing, and the 
cumulative losses ceased to mount up at so rapid a pace. 


The number of passengers carried in the year was :— 


chairman, 


By railways 879,000,000 
By omnibuses 1,650,000,000 
By tramways ... 207,000,000 


Or altogether (passengers) 2,236,000,000 


with which is to be compared the 2,283,000,000 pas- 
sengers carried in 1931, a decrease of 47,000,000, or 2 per 
cent. The decrease is not in itself a considerable one, 
but it is fraught with unpleasant financial consequences. 
Compared with 1930, the number of passengers carried 
has fallen by 75,000,000, or by over 3 per cent. This 
measures the extent to which your undertakings are 
affected by the generally changed circumstances of the 
time. 


We have carefully examined our traffics to see where 
our losses were occurring and there is little doubt that 
the traffic most affected has been the casual or pleasure 
traffic. The season immediately before and after 
Christmas is uspally marked by exceptionally heavy 
traffics upon the railways. Last year this feature was 
little in evidence. During the summer we look for high 
peaks in our omnibus traffic; so much so that, at times, 
there used to be difficulty in providing facilities adequate 
to meet the demand. The summer season was short, 
and the volume of traffic moderate. After August Bank 
Holiday there was a patent and prejudicial drop in 
volume which continued right through August and 
September, constituting an entirely new feature in our 
traffic curves. The traffic on Saturdays and Sundays has 
ceased to be as heavy as it was. The rate of decline on 
these days is fifty per cent. more than on ordinary week- 
days, and the time seems to have come to review the 
exceptional services run at the week-ends for pleasure 
and amusement seekers. There is no way of creating 
casual or pleasure traffic when its disappearance is dueto 
a lack of spending power, to the absence of a margin of 
earnings over the needs of the family. This lack of 
spending power is general throughout our area. Both 
those who live upon interest and dividends and those 
who live upon wages are alike affected. 


There are other factors which have contributed to the 
loss of traffic. In recent years the suburbs have tended 


to become self-contained. The standard of shops has 
been much improved and luxurious cinemas have been 
built, so that there is not the same need or incentive to 
gc to the centre of London for shopping or entertainment. 


Then the motor car has grown to be an important 
feature in passenger transport, and there are now well 
over 200,000 private cars registered in the London Traffic 
Area. They carry not only the family but neighbours 
and friends, and therefore withdraw more people from the 
public means ot conveyance than at first sight would 
seem possible. The parking places and the garages in 
the centre of London are filled with these cars. The 
theatre traffic, which at one time was carried u the 
railways and omnibuses, has now largely passed to the 
private car. 


Unfortunately there are some elements of cost which 
elude altogether our control. The most conspicuous is 
the price of petrol. Admittedly this has been so low as 
not to be on a sound commercial basis, but the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer took advantage of this position 
and increased the tax on petrol until it has now reached 
the figure of 8d. per gallon. Meanwhile, the price of 
petrol has been advanced and your Companies are bear- 
ing the added burden of the commercial cost of the 
petrol without any corresponding reduction in tax. 
The additional 2d. per gallon imposed in the emergency 
budget of October, 1931, has cost the Companies in 1932 
£315,000. Altogether onr Omnibus and Coach Com- 
panies have paid during the year in licensed vehicle 
duties and in petrol tax no less a sum than £1,745,000, 
equivalent to 1.85d. for each mile run. Much is being 
said about the propriety of motor road vehicles bearing 
their fair share of the cost of roads, but I can 
safely challenge anyone to prove that the proper share 
of the cost of the roads used by our motor omnibuses 
and coaches is as high as 1.85d. per mile. 


It is of the utmost importance that transport should 
be as cheap as it can be made for the health and con- 
venience of the population drawn together in a great 
metropolis; all, therefore, that public service vehicles 
should be called upon to contribute is their proper share 
of the cost of the roads which they use. 


In 1932 we handed over to the Government as licensed 
vehicle duty and petrol tax the whole of the earnings 
from 234 millions of our passengers, or put in another 
way, the whole of the earnings from our road motor 
transport vehicles for seven weeks of the year. In our 
opinion there is no justification for taxing urban trans- 
port for such purposes, and the time has come when 
we should be afforded relief from the heavy burden of 
taxation which we now bear. 


Having dealt with the figures in the reports, the 
Chairman continued : 


The London Passenger Transport Bill has now com- 
pleted all its stages in the Honse of Commons. No 
amendment has been introduced into the Bill that in 
any way impairs the settlement which, on your behalf, 
I reached with the Minister of Transport and which you 
confirmed at meetings held on the Ist May, 19381. 


I am convinced that the London Passenger Transport 
Bill offers the best present solution of London’s traffic 
problems. 


I hope, therefore, that the present Bill will speedily 
complete its passage through Parliament, so that steps 
may be taken without further delay to deal with some 
of the more pressing problems connected with the pro- 
vision of a complete and co-ordinated system of local 
passenger transport throughout the London Traffic 
Area and its orderly development. 


The reports and accounts of the several companies 
were unanimously approved. 
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Next Weeks Broadcasting 


N March 2nd, at 7.30 p.m. (National), Mr. 

Geoffrey Whitworth introduces a new series 
of talks on ‘“‘ The Making of a Play.’’Further talks 
en this subject will be given by a critic, a producer, 
an actor, an artist-designer and a producer of a 
village dramatic society. The play selected for 
discussion is ‘‘ Macbeth.’’ It would be exceedingly 
interesting if, in addition to the foregoing, we 
could hear the views of the radio producer 
and that elusive person ‘‘the adapter for 
broadcasting.” 


What are the inherent qualities in a stage play 
which make it suitable for broadcasting ; what pre- 
cise form does the ‘‘ adapting ’’ take in the case 
of a play by Shakespeare ;in what way does casting 
by the stage producer differ from casting by the 
radio producer, are questions which a number of 
people would like to have answered. It would also 
be valuable to hear from someone like L. du Garde 
Peach, Reginald Berkeley, or from the Produc- 
tions Director himself the differences in technique 
required when writing for the stage and the micro- 
phone. Listeners who are interested in the 
development of radio drama will welcome the intro- 
duction of this series of talks as well as the 
performance of ‘‘ Macbeth,’ which will be broad- 
cast on March 12th. 


Another important date for the listening diary is 
March 10th, when a Memorial Concert to Percy 
Pitt will be given in the Concert Hall at Broad- 
casting House. 


The Saturday Acrostics 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC 
No. 23 


BELOW US AND ABOVE, WHAT CHARMS ONE, SAY, 
On FRANCE’S SOUTHERN COAST THIS CLOUDLESS DAY? 


. The reverence to saints and angels due. 

. Performed by reptiles which their skins renew. 

. Thus they returned, who, seeking wool, were shorn. 
Bee, beetle, waiting to be fully born. 

Best of these insects twain produces me. 

From well-known garden-plant detach a tree. 
Din of the billows on the beach that dash. 
Yields to our Government great store of cash. 

As blankets in the sultry summer days. 

- Proud bird behead whose beauty all men praise. 
. See with what care each potent drug he weighs! 


SODA 


SOLUTION oF ACROSTIC 


No. 22 
NullificatioN 
Ss lom On! 
A bstemiou 
Negrophil E 
G uilde R 
Ar 
L um 
heik H 
WwW itles s3 
rI Ft 
N euralg la 
G amekeepe R 
ybarit E 


11 Kings II, 18-25. 2 Gal. V, 9. 3 Ivanhoe, ch. 1. 


The winner of Acrostic No. 21 (the first correct solution 
opened) was Maud Crowther to whom a book has been 
sent. 


Public Schools 


Hotels 


Shipping 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 


N Examination will be held on June 6th 
and 7th for Scholarships of £60 and £30, 


OTSWOLDS.—The 
Stanway, near WincucomsBe, G 


P.&0.& BRITISHINDIA = 


MAIL AND PASSENGER 
SERVICES 


to boys under 14 J lst.—A 
The Secretary, Berkhamsted “School, 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £100-£50 : 


(Under Contract with 
H.M. Government) 


F t and lar Sailings 
requent and Regu 


MUSIC_and CHORAL, £50-£30. Ex- 

Sane CRE 

BURSARIES for sons of Clergy and Officers. C *Phone, 66. 
‘erms. 


March 14-16, 


NCESTER.—King’s Head Hotel. 
. First Class. Moderate 


LONDON MARSEILLES, etc., 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN 


XAMINATION for Four’ Entrance 

m Augus 


ITWICH SPA. 
phone: Droitwich 38. 


GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, 


Park Hotel. Tele- STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN 


— culars e Head- 
master, de School’ Nr. B 


WREKIN COLLEGE 


SPA. Reven Hotel. Tele- 


AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, NEW 
ZEALAND, etc., ete. 


P. & O. and B.I. Tickets inter- 


TX Scholarships, value from -40 to 100 
guineas, the Allison Memorial Scholar- 
ship for Music, and Six Exhibitiors valne 30 
qriness. are offe for competition by phone 4 
Xamination commencing June 6th, — 
must be under 14 on J. Js 


RESHWATER.—Freshwater Bay 
Isle 


also Tickets of 
O.. Orient and New 
Zealand Shipping Companies. 


Hotel, 
of Wight. Tele- 
Addresses Passe’ Busi- 


—A Wrekin Col- 


Swan Hotel. ’Phone: 5. 


Successes 
DAVIES'S, Sussex W.2 


OUTHWOLD. Crown Hotel. 'Phone : 53. 


VACATION CO ROM *\aRCH 29th. 
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